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S° THE SUPREME COURT has decided that Harry 
F. Sinclair must go to jail for three months for con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. That is extremely good 
news, not, as our readers are aware, because we place any 
value upon the reformatory worth of a prison sentence. But 
it has become the cherished belief of millions of Americans 
that you cannot send a man to prison whose wealth is meas- 
ured in millions of dollars. Nothing has done more to 





increase the belief that there are several kinds of justice in 
America than the ability of the great rascals who have done 
so much to lower public life and public morality to slip 
through the meshes of the law because of their means to hire 
the ablest and most expensive lawyers. Multitudes, we are 
sure, have even now read this decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Sinclair case with a skeptical laugh. They will not 
believe that Mr. Sinclair will go to jail until the jail doors 
have actually closed behind him, and then they will expect 
him to get out in a short time through a pardon or through 
some hokus-pokus. From the point of view of the Senate it 
is also a particularly gratifying decision. For it means that 
the power of the Senate to send for witnesses and to compel 
them to answer questions is now beyond dispute. 


HERE IS SOMETHING AMUSING in the dead- 

lock between the government and the great oil com- 
panies over a national agreement to limit oil production. The 
companies want limitation, the government wants it, and 
most of the people want it, but nobody dares to accomplish 
it because we have a philosophy of government which is called 
rugged individualism and a statute based upon that philoso- 
phy which is called the Sherman anti-trust act. The legend 
from which that philosophy is derived is that citizens when 
let alone to exploit the riches of the earth are harmless so 
long as they do not combine to form monopolies. Govern- 
ment should stay on the side-lines and not interfere with busi- 
ness until it restricts interstate commerce through price 
agreements. ‘This catch-as-catch-can practice of exploiting 
natural resources has resulted in a colossal waste of oil and 
finally brought us to the point where we were producing at 
the rate of 485,000,000 barrels a year more than we needed. 
In January production continued to climb in spite of warn- 
ings. The petroleum producers became alarmed because they 
were lowering their own profits by drugging the market. 
They petitioned the government to limit 1929 production to 
the 1928 level. President Hoover withdrew government oil 
lands from further development, but this action did little to 
relieve the situation because it affected only about 2 per cent 
of our oil production. His Attorney-General then ruled that 
the proposed restrictive arrangement was price-fixing, and 
therefore illegal—a blow at the Hoover policy of intertrade 
agreements ; whereupon the gil men made plans to limit pro- 
duction anyway and take a‘chance in the courts. 


R. HOOVER and Attorney-General Mitchell may 

extricate themselves from the predicament by shutting 
their eyes to an unofficial agreement on curtailment among 
the oil producers, or possibly the Supreme Court can find a 
loophole for the oil companies in the Sherman law. But this 
should not conceal the fact that in actual practice the so- 
called rugged individualism of the Republican Party goes up 
in thin smoke when it encounters economic reality. Free 
competition by individuals in exploiting natural resources 
means waste, high prices, bankruptcies of little business men, 
and ultimate overproduction. Free competition in the oil 
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industry probably will exhaust our supplies in twenty years. 
When we wanted to win a war—when oil and steel and 
rubber actually meant human lives—we abrogated this policy 
instantly and adopted the common-sense practice of social 
control of natural resources. That is obviously what the oil 
industry needs now if the oil producers themselves and our 
future generations are to be protected. But that—whisper it 
— is the “socialism” which Herbert Hoover denounced in his 
Madison Square Garden speeech in the last campaign. 
Meanwhile we are witnessing the amazing spectacle of oil 
operators who have always fought “government interference 
in business” as the work of the devil and Moscow agitating 
for State and federal legislation to save them from their own 
sacred, ruinous competition. 


O MRS. HOOVER and to the President go our 

warmest thanks for their courageous breaking with two 
traditions that have in late years grown up around the Presi- 
dential office—first, that neither the President nor his wife, 
and in the case of the Coolidges their son, shall move about 
without being accompanied by secret-service men; and, sec- 
ond, that the President must not travel without being at- 
tended by a retinue of cameramen and reporters. Every 
American will, we are sure, sympathize with Mr. Hoover’s 
desire to be unmolested on his week-end fishing trips. He is 
entitled on his outings to go where he pleases and do what 
he pleases undisturbed. The untoward publicity which grew 
up in the administration of that great self-advertiser, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, has been kept up ever since; it went to its 
greatest length under Mr. Coolidge whose absurd posing in 
his ten-gallon hat and cowboy chaps and every other move 
were duly reflected by the cameramen and the reporters. It 
lowered the Presidential office, which will gain in prestige if 
a President is allowed some reticences and normal privacies. 


S FOR THE SECRET SERVICE GUARD it did 

not prevent the assassination of President McKinley. 
Nor would Mr. Lincoln have been saved if there had been 
secret-service men in his box at Ford’s Theater. Any ruler, 
be he president or king, must take chances, and we believe 
that the more freely our President moves about and the less 
he is attended the greater will be his safety. At any rate we 
are profoundly grateful to read that Mrs. Hoover not only 
goes out as did Mrs. Cleveland, without a secret-service man 
at her heels, but that she is driving her own car about Wash- 
ington with no other company than friends. This is bring- 
ing the Presidency back to its historic dignity and the original 
conception that the man who occupies the White House and 
his wife are but ordinary citizens residing in that mansion 
for a short time before going back to their normal habits. In 
this connection we must also record our satisfaction that Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge have gone back to their simple residence 
in Northampton. We wish nothing of the divinity which is 
supposed to hedge about a king to pertain to a President of 
the United States and his wife. 


OUTHERN BUSINESS MEN should realize that 
kidnapping labor leaders is a poor way to advertise the 
South and an excellent way to advertise the grievances of the 
Southern mill-workers. The band of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, business men who kidnapped Alfred L. Hoffman and 
Edward M. McGrady of the American Federation of Labor 


on the night of April 3 and sent them out of the State at the 
point of a gun have done more to arouse the Southern workers 
than any union organizers could possibly have done. The 
rayon-workers of this ‘Tennessee town had gone back to work 
after a brief strike, with the understanding that their wage- 
scale of twenty cents an hour for a fifty-six-hour week would 
be raised to twenty-two cents an hour and that no discrimi- 
nation would be made against union members. The rayon 
companies promptly broke the agreement by discharging 
union leaders, and the union organizers who insisted that the 
agreement be kept were deported. For once the American 
Federation of Labor struck back swiftly. The organizers 
returned to town with private guards, President William 
Green addressed a great mass meeting of protest, and reports 
indicate that 4,000 of the 5,000 workers in the Glanzstoff 
and Bemberg plants have joined the union. Meanwhile at 
least 10,000 workers have gone on strike in North and South 
Carolina cotton mills, where the workers are fighting against 
the “stretch-out system” imposed simultaneously by several 
owners. Here the gravest possibilities of disorder exist be- 
cause Communist leaders have organized branches of the 
National Textile Workers Union, the National Guard has 
been mobilized, and feeling is growing more bitter. 


HE BRUTAL REIGN of the coal and iron police in 

Pennsylvania, which was described in our issue of 
March 20, is about to be restricted. A bill which has been 
passed by the Pennsylvania House of Representatives pro- 
vides that “industrial police” shall take the place of the pres- 
ent coal and iron and other private police, except railroad 
police. These industrial police will continue to be paid by 
the companies whose property they protect, but they will be 
appointed by the Governor and will be subject to dismissal 
by him at any time. Residence in the State for at least a 
year before appointment and a bond of $2,000 will be re- 
quired of all such police; their jurisdiction is limited to 
within 300 feet of company property. The bill—which 
seems assured of passage—falls short of the demands of lib- 
eral and labor organizations which urged complete abolition 
of such police and, failing that, asked that entrance into pri- 
vate homes, even though they were company property, be 
specifically forbidden. However, the provisions of the pres- 
ent bill, and more important, public sentiment aroused by 
the brutal killing of John Barkoski may serve to keep gang- 
sters and gunmen out of the ranks of the “industrial police” 
—at least for a while. 


HE LOUISIANA House of Representatives has de- 

cided by a vote of 58 to 40 to impeach Governor Long 
on one of the nineteen charges brought last week against the 
chief executive of the State. The Senate now resolves itself 
into a Court of Impeachment to try the Governor at once. 
The charge on which the vote was taken was one of 
attempted intimidation of a newspaper editor by threats to 
make known that the editor in question had a relative in an 
insane asylum. The editor had criticized certain of the Gov- 
ernor’s acts. The charge, of course, reads like an old-fash- 
ioned melodrama, and so do accounts of doings in the House 
while the vote was being taken, when one of the Governor’s 
champions, after an impassioned speech comparing Mr. Long 
with Jesus Christ and asserting that the Governor was being 
crucified on a Cross of Gold, fell over on his face, crying 
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“Take my life, but spare me my privilege!” The Governor’s 
defense of all the charges brought against him was a diatribe 
against the Standard Oil Company and a statement that he 
had cared for thousands of blind, deaf, and insane people and 
had provided better than other governors for the school-chil- 
dren. “They actually condemn me because I have caused so 
many more children to have a chance of education,” he said. 


HE DECISION of the United States Supreme Court 

in the quarrel between the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the city of New York reads to us like plain, 
common sense. But plain, common sense is not such an 
every-day commodity in our courts that we fail to take 
genuine satisfaction in the judgment. The company, which 
operates a large part of the subways and elevated roads of 
the metropolis, acted in a tricky way in running to the fed- 
eral courts in its effort to impose a seven-cent instead of a 
nickel fare while the question was still under consideration 
by the Transit Commission and the State judiciary. The 
action is rebuked by the supreme tribunal, as is Judge Francis 
A. Winslow—who has since resigned under charges of mis- 
conduct—for accepting jurisdiction in behalf of the federal 
courts. The case now goes back where it was when the 
company resorted to its trick, but the Supreme Court has 
given some shattering blows to the corporation’s claims. It 
disagrees with the plea that the five-cent fare is confiscatory 
and, best of all, refuses to accept the company’s theery of 
profits. “The claim,” declared the court, “for an 8 per cent 
return upon the values of subways which are the property of 
the city and distinctly declared by statute to be public streets 
is unprecedented and ought not to be accepted without more 
cogent support than the present record discloses.” We hope 
that means that the court feels the same way about public- 
service corporations generally, which State rate-making 
bodies have been allowing to earn 8 per cent, although their 
investment in many instances is practically guaranteed. 


ILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS did a handsome 

thing in his address at the memorial service to Field 
Marshal Foch held in Trinity.Church in New York City 
when he confined his tribute largely to Foch’s refusal to 
demand that the Allies dictate terms of peace in the streets 
of Berlin. It was an especially valuable utterance to that 
rich and highly conservative, if not reactionary and in part 
professionally patriotic, audience which filled Trinity to over- 
flowing, for among its members are doubtless many who still 
believe that the war should have been continued until the 
streets of Berlin had flowed with blood and the Allies had 
left an Old Testament trail of death and destruction from 
the Rhine to the Brandenburger Thor. Foch knew what 
this would cost both in human lives and in time, and so did 
Pershing, and so did Colonel House, and so did Sir Douglas 
Haig. They were under no illusions as to how the Germans 
would fight on their own soil if they had to do so. More- 
over, whatever they may have thought at the time about the 
Germans they had some humanity as to the further killing of 
their own men. As Foch himself said, the Germans having 
yielded everything the Allies wanted of them, ‘‘no man has a 
right to cause another drop of blood to be shed.” The Ger- 
mans are right in feeling that thereafter he was a desperately 
hard taskmaster and conqueror, but his wise humanity in 
refusing to seek the kind of glory that would have come from 


an advance upon Berlin will outlive the skill and success of 
his military genius. 


HIANG KAI-SHEK defeated the Wuhan rebellion 

with surprising speed and thus destroyed the most seri- 
ous threat yet made against the new Nationalist Government 
of China. The government emerges from the campaign with 
enhanced prestige, but its fate is still in doubt. Military 
intrigue is disarranging nearly all of the Nationalists’ plans 
for building a new China, including the program for demobi- 
lization of the army, the construction of a balanced budget, 
and the rehabilitation of the railways. Control of the rich 
province of Shantung probably will be given to Feng Yu- 
hsiang, who has resigned as Minister of War. It will be a 
sop to keep him faithful. The government is becoming more 
openly a dictatorship since the failure of the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party) congress in March to hold the allegiance 
of any of the distinguished revolutionary leaders who have 
opposed Chiang Kai-shek. The two hopeful developments 
in the situation are the tentative settlement of the Shantung 
question with Japan, and the probable defeat of the rebel 
bandit, Chang Tsung-chang. The Tsinan incident in which 
Chinese and Japanese soldiers engaged in a miniature war 
of their own has been settled by an agreement to with- 
draw Japanese troops from Shantung during the last week 
of April and to leave the question of compensation for in- 
juries to an international commission. The Chinese do not 
like this settlement, and their dissatisfaction is justified, but 
they are too busy with their own troubles at the present 
moment to exact a full measure of justice from the govern- 
ment of Japan. 


ROM THE MOST MODEST of beginnings the 
Theater Guild of New York has risen to the dignity 
of an institution. Subscribers fill its several theaters in New 
York for weeks after the opening of a play. And the Guild 
not only has theaters in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore, but an- 
nounces that next season it will open four more—in Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Washington. This information 
should be enough to make regular Broadway managers lie 
down and have a good cry. For everybody knows that the 
season just passing has been dreadfully disappointing, to say 
the least. The high price of tickets, the high rent of theaters, 
the fire laws, the motion pictures, the radio, the motor car, 
and home-made hooch have all come in for their share of the 
blame. But the Theater Guild has gone merrily on, filling 
its theaters, producing new plays, sending out road com- 
panies. And there is a reason—it is that the Guild, with 
comfortable and satisfying regularity, produces better plays, 
and only incidentally charges less for them. Better plays— 
that is the answer. ‘The other night in New York, at the 
end of the winter, when the silly season in the theater was 
thought to have already begun, a play was produced for the 
first time without a single female, beautiful or otherwise, in 
the cast; a slow-paced play, a play without heroics, moreover 
a play in which every character, before the final curtain, 
had met his death. This was “Journey’s End.” It is a 
great popular success. Why? Because it is moving, power- 
ful, true. In other words, a good play. The Guild does not 
monopolize this secret, therefore. But Broadway managers 
are very slow to realize it. 
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Old as the Hills 


farmer—considering them, that is, in the easy, care- 

free way in which we usually consider troubles which 
are not our own. The McNary-Haugen plan for raising 
the prices of farm products having finally been sidetracked, 
there is no possibility of legislation which will do the farmer, 
or anybody else, either much good or much harm. The Re- 
publican platform of last year contained a pledge to place 
agriculture “on a basis of economic equality with other in- 
dustry to insure its prosperity and success.” (Strange as it 
may seem, the same pledge had been made in 1924.) Mr. 
Hoover repeated the promise in the first speech of his cam- 
paign, and declared “The working out of agricultural relief 
constitutes the most important obligation of the next Admin- 
istration.” Yet by the time of his inauguration Mr. Hoover 
had cooled sufficiently so that he lately admitted that he had 
no program of his own to offer, and when his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Hyde, appeared before the Congressional 
committees the other day it was to present one of the vaguest 
and most pitiful bits of inadequacy that ever appeared on 
Capitol Hill. His remarks in favor of tariff protection and 
cooperative organizations were old-line generalities, while 
his suggestion of relief through the development of inland 
waterways was visionary moonshine. 

The special session of Congress will pass a farm-relief 
measure of some sort, but nobody will be much affected by 
it, least of all the farmer. He will get some further and 
higher tariff duties on his products. These may be of slight 
value to a few persons, but farmers in general would profit 
immensely by an all-around lowering of our tariff. A fed- 
eral farm board may be set up, possibly with a revolving 
fund to assist farmer cooperative societies in marketing their 
crops and stabilizing prices. Undoubtedly the best hope of 
the farmer lies in cooperative effort, but he is unlikely to get 
substantial assistance from the present government. There 
is a suggestion to broaden the federal intermediate-credit 
machinery so as to serve agriculture, but in the face of con- 
sistant refusal to investigate or reform the scandalous abuses 
in the Farm Loan System, the proposal excites no enthusi- 
asm. Congress could not, if it would, do anything to re- 
lieve the farmer of one of his heaviest burdens, taxation, for 
that is chiefly a State or local assessment. Robert Stewart, 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Nevada, pointed out in The Nation of October 24, last, that 
a survey of a group of the farmers in the Corn Belt in 1913 
showed that 10 per cent of their net income was taken in 
taxes. In 1921 33 per cent went the same way. In 1914 
farmers in the United States paid $344,000,000 in general 
property taxes, equal to two-fifths of the value of the wheat 
crop that year. A decade later they paid $797,000,000 in 
general property taxes, equal to the worth of the entire 
wheat crop. Taxes ought to be shifted from general prop- 
erty to incomes and other forms of wealth, but that is a 
job for the States, not for Congress. 

So, in spite of the Republican platform and Mr. 
Hoover’s promises, we emphatically predict that agriculture 
will not be restored to an “economic equality” with other 


(CY) tme—e is again considering the troubles of the 


industry. For the farmer’s troubles are inherent in the 
existing industrial system. Many of them are as old as the 
hills which he patiently plows or dedicates to pasturage. 
The theory that the farmer once enjoyed great economic 
advantages in this country is a myth. As far back as 1850 
agriculture received only 35 per cent of the national in- 
come although 63 per cent of all the persons gainfully em- 
ployed were in farm work. Thus an inequality existed even 
three quarters of a century ago, though it has been visibly 
accentuated in recent years. In 1920 farmers consti- 
tuted 29 per cent of the population of our country, 
but received only 13 per cent of the net income. The ex- 
ploitation of the farmer, which has been going on since 
farming began, has been hastened by the rise of capitalistic 
industry during the machine age. In America, side by side 
with the independent, individual farmer working and own- 
ing his land, has grown up a rapidly increasing urban popu- 
lation—a slicker tribe looking for softer work. Possibly 
the farmer is not worse off absolutely than he was fifty 
years ago, but relatively he has lost considerable ground. 
He is no longer strong enough to take his share, and the 
city population has no desire to give it to him. The 
Republican Party, especially, would be aghast at the thought; 
its pledge to restore agriculture to “economic equality with 
other industry” is the sheerest balderdash. 

In our view the outlook in this country for the inde- 
pendent farmer—the man whom we have regarded as the 
backbone of America—is not bright. We fear that he is 
doomed to a decay similar to that of the individual store- 
keeper and the small business man. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that our farm population on January 
1, last, was 27,511,000 persons, the smallest in twenty years; 
and even that number is due in considerable measure to the 
high birth-rate (23 per 1,000 persons annually) as con- 
trasted with the low death-rate (8 per 1,000). It is a fair 
guess that the flight from the farm will continue for another 
decade or so. Then two opposing tendencies—processes al- 
ready at work—may have become strong enough to check 
the movement. One is the advent of large-scale farming, 
run like a factory. The other is the appearance of a new 
kind of individual agriculturist, usually a recent emigrant 
from Europe, who is by training a peasant farm laborer. 
Such persons, including a large number of Poles and Ital- 
ians, are willing to accept a low standard of living, and 
have been successful in reclaiming many supposedly hopeless 
farms in New England. This new type of peasant-farmer 
is generally a tenant, not a land-owner, but that is not 
necessarily to his disadvantage. The vast increase in tenant- 
farms in this country in recent years is a sad story for those 
who have had to give them up, but the newcomer is com- 
monly better off to work on shares or pay a small rent than 
to carry the burden of mortgages and heavy taxes in order 
to be a land-owner. The new peasant-farmer is paving the 
way for the farm-factory, or factory-farm, of which he will 
eventually become an employee. The factory-farm may be 
an economic blessing but it can hardly be other than a vital 
social loss. 
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This Prohibition 


N Illinois a woman was shot dead, her husband beaten 
into insensibility, and her twelve-year-old son made 
liable to prosecution for criminal assault during a raid 

of prohibition agents on her home. In South Carolina a 
twelve-year-old Negro girl, unable to pay a fine for carrying 
a bottle of whiskey across the street, was sent to jail for 
thirty days. In Michigan a woman was sentenced to jail 
for life for having in her possession a pint of gin. In Min- 
nesota a man was ordered by a prohibition agent from his 
sick bed and taken 130 miles in an automobile to St. Paul, 
where he died in a hospital of double pneumonia, supposedly 
contracted on the trip. The British steamer I’m Alone was 
sunk on the high seas by Coast Guard Patrol boats, a mem- 
ber of her crew killed, and her captain put into irons. There 
is a record of 135 alleged law violators killed by federal en- 
forcement officers and of fifty-five officers killed by persons 
they were proceeding against. 

Items like these are reported almost daily in the news- 
papers. They seem to be about the only facts that it is 
possible to be sure of in connection with the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Statistics about the con- 
sumption of alcohol can be and have been adduced by both 
sides in the controversy. We are told that there is less and 
more drinking than there was before the prohibition amend- 
ment was passed ; that there are more and fewer deaths from 
alcoholic causes, prisoners in the various jails of the country, 
and husbands who squander their pay on Saturday nights and 
come home to beat their wives. But wherever the truth lies 
in these matters, we know that men and women have been 
killed—some in the proper pursuit of legitimate business— 
and that other men and women are now in jail for longer 
or shorter terms for the infraction of a law that is broken 
with impunity by a large number of their fellow-citizens. 

It is a simple matter to say categorically, Obey the law, 
or Enforce the law at whatever cost. Either command in- 
volves certain implications that are abhorrent to American 
ideals of justice. For America. was founded on the notion 
that an unpopular law, a law that thousands upon thousands 
of Americans believe to be unwarranted and unjust, is better 
broken than obeyed. From the day when the tax on tea 
resulted in a ship’s load of it being dumped—by an irrespon- 
sible crowd of hotheads—into Boston Harbor, this has been 
so; and if hotheads perpetrated the unlawful Boston tea 
party, the opinion of sober men came in time to support it. 
Thousands of sober men are now at odds on the question of 
prohibition. Some are on one side, some aré on another. 

The New York World points out, apropos of the Wis- 
consin vote on the repeal of the State prohibition law, in 
which the Wets won by a large majority, that in the past 
two years referendums on prohibition have been held in ten 
States: Illinois, New York, Nevada, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Colorado, California, and 
Missouri. Of these the Wets won the first six by a wide 
margin and lost the last four by a narrow one. They are 
not all Eastern States; they fairly represent the country as a 
whole. They offer the spectacle of a majority of nearly a 
quarter of the population of the United States coming out 
and voting Wet. At the same time we have the less pleasant 


spectacle of Mr. Morgan of Ohio, a member of the House 
of Representatives and an irreconcilable Dry, accused by 
customs officials of bringing four bottles of spirits into the 
country in violation of the Volstead Act; of Representative 
Michaelson of Illinois indicted for smuggling liquor into 
the country in a trunk; and we hear Senator Cole Blease of 
South Carolina, a Dry State, uttering the highly specious 
argument that he does not transport, import, or purchase 
liquor, but “if a friend of mine tonight should ask me up to 
his home for a drink, I’d be delighted.” And finally, to add 
to the utter confusion which befogs consideration of the sub- 
ject of prohibition, we know that while there are honest men 
and fanatics on both sides, on the side of the Drys are sup- 
posed to be the solid ranks of the bootleggers and manufac- 
turers of illicit spirits, for reasons that are purely mercenary. 
What, then, is this prohibition? Is it a simple law that 
must be enforced like any other law? Or is it as mixed up 
with emotions and mores and principles and behavior as was 
the Stamp Tax a hundred and fifty years ago? It is broken 
daily, hourly; it is enforced by violence, murder, and the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars yearly— 
where it is enforced at all. We have had nearly ten years 
of it. It is time, as Mr. Hoover says, to take stock. Are we, 
as our European neighbors think us, a violent, lawless, un- 
reasoning nation? Or can we, soberly, sanely, with justice 
and decency, submit this question to the most penetrating 
inspection? Is America Wet? Is it Dry? Is it half-and-half? 
Once more The Nation appeals for a countrywide referen- 
dum on the subject. The existing situation is intolerable. 


Crazy Economics 


VERY time the Department of Commerce issues new 
statistics concerning American wealth it becomes 
more and more evident that our system of distribut- 

ing income is grotesque to the point of lunacy. The fact 
that the world is full of lunatics does not entirely excuse 
our shortcomings, for in the field of productive efficiency our 
business leaders have demonstrated that they can be remark- 
ably intelligent. The farmers who do the most vital work 
of the world in keeping us all alive receive the lowest income 
of all, about $717 a year. The manufacturing workers who 
stand by moving belts, punch holes in tin plates, or tie 
broken threads through weary days get an average wage, 
according to the Department of Commerce’s figures for 
1927, of approximately $25 a week. That is a few cents 
more than the previous average of 1925—for those who 
work. But for those who do not work or who work irregu- 
larly—and their number is legion—the average income is 
below that amount. For the Southern cotton-mill workers 
it is about $12 a week—when they work. 

While our manufactures are going up, the number of 
workers required to produce those manufactures is going 
down. The National Catholic Welfare Conference esti- 
mates that a million and a quarter jobs have disappeared 
from our factories in the last five years, leaving eighty jobs 
in the textile mills where there were 100 before, eighty-five 
in iron and steel, eighty in lumber, eighty-three in tobacco, 
and eighty-seven in food products. 

Meanwhile “we” are getting richer all the time. No 
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country in the history of the world has ever approached our 
record. Our manufactures increased 43.4 per cent in the 
six years from 1921 to 1927, inclusive. Who got the in- 
crease? The consumers got a part in lowered prices, and 
the workers got a little, but the lion’s share went to owners. 
The significant figure to look at in the latest report is 
“value added by manufacture.” ‘That has gone steadily up 
from eighteen billions in 1921 to twenty-seven and one-half 
billions in 1927. But labor’s share of that value has gone 
steadily down from 45 per cent in 1921 to 39 per cent in 
1927. When we take into account what the worker pro- 
duces and what price is being paid for his product we find 
that he was actually getting a 10 per cent lower return in 
1927 than he got in 1921. 

Of course, no one stops to measure the workers’ pro- 
duction in this way and ask whether he is not being cheated 
out of his share of our increasing wealth. The approved 
method of distributing the products of industry is to give 
the workers as little as they will accept without losing effi- 
ciency, and to consign the balance to other factors. Some 
contend that since the machine is responsible for most of the 
increase of production, the owners of the machine should 
receive practically all of the increased revenue. If such 
reasoning is followed to a logical conclusion the distance 
between the worker and the owner will grow greater year 
by year. In the absence of any compelling moral standard, 
or of any powerful labor opposition, the rich will grow 
richer very rapidly, the poor will grow richer very slowly, 
and the chasm of inequality will grow wider. 

At present even the workers are not much concerned 
about the evident tendency to give an increasing proportion 
of the gains of machinery to the masters of the machines. 
They tend to think in terms of real wages and to remain 
satisfied if their absolute income does not drop. When an 
occasional worker shows insight enough to comprehend the 
way in which owners are skimming the cream of the new 
industrialism, he usually starts climbing out of the working 
class toward that privileged class of 11,000 persons in the 
United States whose income averages 203 times the wage of 
the factory hand. 

The acceptance of our grotesque inequalities of wealth 
is nowhere better illustrated than in our double standard of 
need for rich and poor. The social agencies of New York 
City undertake to keep a family of four alive on $25 a week, 
allowing an adult a $15 coat once in three years and about 
fourteen cents’ worth of food for each meal. The charity 
allowance in Milwaukee is eleven cents a meal for a work- 
ing-class mother and twelve cents for a father. The Mil- 
waukee Family Welfare Association allows $60 a year to a 
mother living at home to dress herself. For the education 
of these mothers we commend the reading of a paragraph 
which appeared in the New York Times on the morning 
after the last annual Beaux Arts ball in New York City. 
It describes the dress worn at that ball by the wife of the 
head of the National Security League. 

Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken, as in former years, wore 
one of the notable costumes of the night. As the Golden 
Eagle she represented “The Spirit of Napoleon’s Cam- 
paigns.” Her costume, a huge affair, was of cloth of gold. 
Fully 400 eagle feathers, encrusted with gold leaf, were 
used to make the wings, which measured fifteen feet from 
tip to tip. The bird’s head, body, and tail feathers were 
embroidered with amber stones. 


A Simple Case 


Governor C. C. Younc, 
Sacramento, California. 

Sir: In response to the petition for the pardon of Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings you have pledged yourself 
to “reread every word of the Mooney transcript, as well as 
every document bearing on subsequent developments of the 
case.” You have indicated that this month of April, when 
the California Legislature comes to an end, may be the time 
chosen for that task. We hope that you will not longer 
delay. The people of the United States are waiting for your 
decision. In San Quentin and Folsom prisons are two men 
who have waited twelve years. 

It is over two years since Tom Mooney first petitioned 
you for a pardon, and the length of time you have taken to 
arrive at a decision indicates that you regard the decision as 
a difficult one. In this we do not agree with you. We have 
just finished reading the 444-page abstract and analysis of 
the Mooney-Billings record made by Henry T. Hunt and 
sent to you last month. We doubt if any governor ever had 
an easier decision to make in regard to any prisoner than you 
have to make concerning Mooney and Billings. The record 
establishes beyond any doubt whatever that these men were 
sent to prison unjustly. 

Ten people were killed by an explosion during a pre- 
paredness parade in San Francisco in 1916. Tom Mooney 
was convicted of first-degree murder for these deaths because 
four people claimed to have seen him near the scene with a 
suitcase containing explosives. F.C. Oxman, the chief wit- 
ness of these four, was not in San Francisco at the time of 
the explosion but at least fifty miles away. He was caught 
in his perjury when he wrote letters to a friend asking him 
to cooperate in faking testimony. John McDonald, the 
second witness, later confessed that he had lied and that he 
had never seen Mooney or Billings until he saw them in 
prison. Mrs. Millie Edeau and her daughter Sadie, the 
third and fourth witnesses, were exposed by the police them- 
selves, who admitted that Mrs. Edeau told them two entirely 
contradictory stories of the explosion. 

These facts are not hearsay or opinion, Governor Young. 
They are established by the written record and accepted by 
virtually every person connected with the trial except the 
prosecutor, Fickert, who aided in the frame-up. Judge 
Franklin A. Griffin, who sentenced Mooney to death, all the 
surviving jurors who found him guilty, the detective sergeant 
who procured the State’s witnesses, the Attorney General, 
and Fickert’s successor as District Attorney, have united in 
asking that Mooney and Billings should be freed. 

We suspect that the facts in this case have little to do 
with your hesitation. It is the interests involved. You are 
asking yourself: Who will be offended if I pardon Mooney 
and Billings? The power interests of California will be 
offended; they fought Tom Mooney, the labor organizer, 
and could not break him. The business men of San Fran- 
cisco will be offended; they made fools of themselves in the 
anti-red hysteria and their pride is at stake. You can save 
their pride, Governor Young, or you can save two innocent 
men. ‘That seems to us a simple decision. 

Tue Epirors or The Nation 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


T is pleasant to find that the fight for modification in 
Wisconsin was led by a member of the Socialist Party. 
Liberals and radicals in general have been slow to see 

that this issue properly belongs in their program. Of course 
a man can be a sincere reformer and still believe in the aboli- 
tion of alcohol. Nor need he be deterred by the ancient cry 
of States’ rights. People who fought for woman suffrage and 
who are fighting now against child labor realize that this has 
often taken the place of patriotism as the first refuge of 
scoundrels, in the familiar phrase of Dr. Johnson. 

But in the development of political conditions prohibi- 
tion has definitely become a corner-stone in the conservative 
system. Norman Thomas erred, I think, in tactics and in 
feeling when he made so little of the issue during the last 
campaign. The Socialist Party was dampish here and there, 
but for the most part the leaders treated what they called the 
“booze” problem as a red herring. They felt that it was a 
concern outside the borders of Socialistic ethics. Now, while 
it is true that American socialism may not be fairly identified 
with scientific Marxianism it still remains by several shades 
too inflexible. One of the reasons for its slow growth here 
has been an inability to adapt itself to peculiarly native con- 
ditions. Palpably prohibition is no concern of comrades in 
the lands abroad, but here it has become the very symbol of 
that middle-class smugness which wars against all change in 
economic structure. 

One may say if he pleases that alcohol lulls the worker 
into a crass contentment with his lot. Abolish the saloon 
and the faithful wage slave will presently be found with a 
radio in his parlor and in his garage an automobile which is 
one-tenth paid for. It may be tragic for the toiler to trade 
away human rights for a glass of beer or whiskey, but I must 
admit that I am not altogether thrilled when he begins to 
worship things as they are simply because he can hear “Sonny 
Boy” over the air when he comes home from the factory. 

Perhaps in one sense American labor, or at least a por- 
tion of it, has won a promotion unknown in foreign lands. 
With us highly skilled organized labor is not properly a part 
of the proletariat at all. The American Federation of Labor 
is the very backbone of the middle class. If this development 
represented an actual abolition of poverty it would be hard 
even for the fiercest doctrinaire not to applaud the condition. 
But of course there will remain in even the most prosperous 
administration the helotry of unskilled agricultural labor and 
the bulk of the Negro population. 

The two most reactionary crowds in America are the 
very sinews of prohibition. The combination which holds 
the clamp in place is big business and the evangelical 
churches. These are forces which must be weakened befgre 
there can be any political or social progress. In the days of 
the saloon the worker in sweated industries had one effective 
form of protest within his power. He could always get 
drunk over the week end. This caused suffering among his 
dependents, but they were not the ones who shouted for the 
Volstead Act. People close to the man driven beyond human 
capacity knew the fundamental reasons for his weakness. 
They knew that the life which he led was intolerable with- 


out the use of such a drug. As in the case of crime the 
reason for intemperance lay almost wholly in poverty. In- 
dustrial America has known great multitudes far too un- 
happy to be sober. And the proper answer to the prohibi- 
tionists is: “Lift our burdens and we will drop our glasses.” 
As the millennium approaches, the use of alcohol will inevita- 
bly diminish. No one, I think, has reserved any corner sites 
for saloons in Utopia. But it does seem to me monstrous 
that 100 per cent efficiency should be demanded of any whose 
hours are outlandish and whose pay is pitiful. 

Capital wants more efficiency from labor, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any considerable portion of the excess 
profits will flow back to the worker. For instance, in a 
recent month when the price of Anaconda shares rose some 
forty or fifty points the copper miners were rewarded with 
an advance of twenty-five cents a day in wages. And to be 
fair, it was not the only one of recent raises. In fact the pay 
of miners had been raised all the way from $5 a day to a 
colossal $6. In other words, the reward for being good boys, 
good workers, and obedient slaves was all of $6 a week. I 
wonder if it’s worth it. My sympathies, I believe, would go 
out to the miner who said, “To hell with efficiency; give me 
another beer.” 

Prohibition prosperity is much more talked about than 
witnessed. Actually there are able-bodied men in these 
United States who do not own a motor. Starvation is not 
unknown. Bull markets never yet put bread in every home. 
As things stand it is not unfair to say that labor has been 
required to be sober, so that the rich may be able to afford 
bootleg luxuries. Among captains of industry the practice 
of talking Dry and drinking Wet is even more common than 
in Congress. 

But beyond the actual question of prohibition itself are 
the larger implications bound up in the problem. It has be- 
come within a year the complete and perfect symbol of intol- 
erance and hypocrisy. Even so remote a thing as universal 
peace has not gone free. We find Senator Hiram Johnson 
arguing against our entry into the World Court because if 
another I’m Alone case arose we might lose our fight before 
a neutral tribune. Again, the fiercer fanatics in the Baptist 
and Methodist ranks have been frank to say that they would 
gladly go to war if armed conflict were necessary to protect 
the ark of prohibition. Also young Fish, in the House, used 
the rum-running battle in the Gulf of Mexico as a peg upon 
which to hang an inflammatory statement about the necessity 
of relieving England of her Caribbean possessions. In a 
world which does not like us, our prohibition and the meth- 
ods used to enforce it provide perhaps the greatest irritant of 
all. No passenger from abroad is likely to be thrilled by 
American idealism and liberty just after his hips have been 
slapped by some snooper on the gang-plank. Even during 
the war itself espionage had not been developed upon any 

such scale. It may be hard for the immigrant to distinguish 
between a cossack and a prohibition agent if dry pogroms are 
to persist. The fight for modification has become an out 
and out struggle for essential liberties. 
Heywoop Broun 
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Who Owns the Daily Pressr 


By JOHN LOOMIS 


Washington, D. C., April 5 

HERE has just ended another stage in an encroach- 

ing monopoly control over the country’s press. Within 

an interval of a year or perhaps two, a further stage 

will begin to unfold. Then, one after another, newspapers 
over the country, particularly the small-town and country 
press, will begin to fall victims to the process. Such has 
been the experience in the past. It can only repeat itself. 
If as a reader of one of these victim papers you are moved to 
inquire for the explanation, you will probably be told: “Oh, 
the paper trust has again boosted the price of newsprint. It’s 
the old story. No chance for the small newspaper. . . .” 

The International Paper and Power Company, which 
by its own boast occupies a position in the newsprint indus- 
try “unique in corporate history,” has obtained a virtual 
monopoly on the whole North American paper market. 
This corporation not only dictates practically throughout the 
world the price at which newsprint shall be sold, but estab- 
lishes entirely at its own pleasure the term of years for which 
its contracts shall run. Through the mere sending out of a 
formal notice its customers are notified the price they must 
pay during the next year. The contract lately signed for 1929 
is retroactive to January 1, and for nearly three months, while 
price-fixing negotiations were in progress, these newspaper 
purchasers did not know whether the price would be $50 
or $70 per ton. The corporation has forced the whole 
Canadian wood-pulp industry to its terms. It brazenly 
defies the American government and its anti-trust laws and 
virtually dares that government to investigate its manifold 
activities. 

One might suppose that in the face of this menace the 
newspapers of the country would ring with denunciations, 
that their editors would thunder in unanimous protest. But 
editors and publishers understand very well the even greater 
danger of such an outcry. Perhaps one might look to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, the newspaper 
publishers’ own powerful organization, to take up the fight. 
But consider this: Of the dozen or more men who are 
dominant in this association two are themselves directors in 
the International Paper and Power Company, four or five 
are paper-mill owners, several have recently been financed by 
the International, and a number of others are undoubtedly 
bound up with banking interests which can compel their 
silence even should they be inclined to speak out. 

Three investigations have already been made of the in- 
dustry, one in 1908, one in 1917, a third in 1920. There 
have been prosecutions and a few indictments. But always 
the paper trust has grown more powerful. A fourth investi- 
gation is about to be set in motion by the Federal Trade 
Commission. ‘There is no reason to believe that this new 
investigation will be more effective than the others. 


About twenty years ago a chemist in the Department of 
Agriculture discovered that a better quality white paper 
could be made of farm-waste materials such as cornstalks, 
straw, cotton-stalks, etc., than is now being produced from 


wood pulp. In 1915 another chemist working in the same 
government department found that writing-paper could be 
made from zacaton, a wild, straw-like plant which grows 
abundantly in the United States and in Mexico. In 1916 
further tests showed that American seed-flax straw could be 
utilized in the paper- and fiber-board industry. More re- 
cently these discoveries were confirmed by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Commerce Department. Finally Senator 
Thomas D. Schall of Minnesota introduced a bill to grant 
government aid to further the proper development of this 
industry. 

According to reliable estimates the new process would 
eventually provide a market for one billion dollars’ worth 
of materials now going to waste on the farms. Senator 
Schall introduced another bill to establish a number of ex- 
perimental mills in various States. Then he settled back to 
await the country’s applause. Much to his astonishment the 
press of the nation, upon which every good Senator must 
fall back, did not acclaim his efforts. Several Western 
papers carried the news. One or two Eastern papers printed 
an item. The New York Times “buried” a paragraph on 
page 16 between stray advertisements. A Washington news- 
paper correspondent who sought to broadcast the informa- 
tion was soon afterward attacked upon the floor of the 
House, charged virtually with being a liar, spy, and “detec- 
tive.” 

The Department of Agriculture, which at first bitterly 
resented a mild imputation that it had not sufficiently 
furthered the process, is now apparently ready to repudiate 
its earlier position. Congressman Holoday of Illinois has 
quoted the Bureau of Standards in condemnation of it. A 
$50,000 appropriation by Congress to further experimenta- 
tion was cut out by the Director of the Budget at the 
request of the Department of Agriculture and was reinstated 
only after a special effort. 

Following a series of mergers, consolidations, options, 
and outright purchases, plans were outlined about a year 
ago by the then International Paper Company for the crea- 
tion of a colossal newsprint and public-utility holding com- 
pany. On June 26 of last year the directors of the company 
approved the formation of the International Paper and 
Power Company constituted as a Massachusetts trust. A 
$600,000,000 newsprint and public-utility corporation was 
thus set up. 

Powerful banking groups, as may be expected, domi- 
nate the affairs of the corporation. The chief role has been 
played by the Chase National Bank with Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of its board, as a director of the International. 
The Morgan group through the Bankers Trust Company 
and other institutions has likewise been influential. Owen 
D. Young, one of this group, was a member of the reorgani- 
zation committee which last summer set up the holding 
company. The participation of Young allied with the group 
the powerful Mohawk-Hudson Power Company. It is not 
hard to see that the ramifications of the monopoly are nation- 
wide. 
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In a prospectus issued to its stockholders, Archibald R. 
Graustein, president of the company, besides assuring them 
of an increase in earnings due to higher prices for newsprint 
paper in the future, declares: ‘The position now held by 
the company is unique in corporate history. Not only is it 
the greatest paper company in the world, but it is now also 
one of the largest public-utility enterprises on this continent.” 
To which may be added the testimony of the company’s 
bankers: ‘The International Paper and Power Company, 
with its subsidiaries, has expanded in such a manner that it 
is now dominant in the pulp and paper industry with a 
daily capacity more than double that of its nearest 
competitor.” 

About three months ago persistent rumors began to 
circulate in the newspaper industry that huge sums were 
being advanced by the International to finance newspapers. 
On December 22 last the Editor and Publisher printed a 
story reporting that a $16,000,000 newspaper chain had 
been financed by the International: ‘The corporation so 
backed is reported already to have acquired three dailies and 
to want forty or fifty more. Papers are not necessarily be- 
ing bought outright . . . but 51 per cent of the stock is 
being acquired.” Previously the Editor and Publisher had 
reported that a lawyer representing the International was 
one of the unsuccessful bidders for El Progresso, a New 
York Italian daily recently sold at auction. 

About a year ago the International found conditions in 
the Canadian newsprint manufacturing industry not alto- 
gether to its liking. In the first place, there was what the 
company called “overproduction.” Secondly, the Canadian 
producers were beginning to bid against one another for 
business. So the International decided to take a hand and 
teach the industry a lesson. Immediately it launched a price- 
cutting compaign. Prices dropped from about $66 per ton, 
the figure agreed upon previously, to $50 and $48. Less 
efficient, smaller mills were faced with bankruptcy. Pro- 
duction was forcibly curtailed, unemployment and suffering 
followed. 

The next move was made by the governments of 
the timber-growing provinces of Canada, Premiers L. A. 
Taschereau of Quebec and G. Howard Ferguson of Ontario 
and others began to call upon.the newsprint producers to 
“cooperate.” Conferences were held with these government 
officials as the chief figures. The Canadian producers, it 
seems, were considerably disturbed over the methods of the 
International. The situation, as one American manufac- 
turer declared, was “delicate.” 

At this critical juncture the Canadian Premiers were 
summoned to New York. They met with the heads of the 
International and thereafter their tactics became more ani- 
mated and their warnings more ominous. Finally it was 
announced that the governments of these provinces were 
considering an embargo on the export of newsprint paper. 
As about 90 per cent of the Canadian production is sent to 
the United States, it can be seen that such a threat was 
impressive. Mr. Graustein, however, journeyed to Quebec 
and there, after several days of conferences behind carefully 
locked doors, the agreement was worked out. The territory 
was apportioned. A production quota for each mill was set 
and a price of $55.20 per ton f. o. b. mill was determined 
upon. Some manufacturers felt that the price was too low. 

It would not long remain at this figure, Premier 


Taschereau assured the public, in a statement issued by him 
in behalf of the industry after the final conference. ‘When 
the crisis commenced,” he said, “and the price of paper 
dropped, the government . . . took a hand and an arrange- 
ment was made and all the paper manufacturers have sub- 
scribed to it, whereby the price will be $55.20 a ton.” As 
a hint to anyone who still harbored ill feelings against the 
International, he advised: “I can tell you as far as the In- 
ternational Paper Company is concerned that we found 
much good-will there, even better than we found with some 
Canadian companies, and the arrangements we have been 
able to make are due to the intervention of the International 
Paper Company.” 

In the meantime another development worthy of note 
has taken place. A group of far-seeing business men or- 
ganized the Cornstalks Products Corporation and late in 
1927 established a plant at Danville, Illinois, for the con- 
version of cornstalks into paper. Naturally this corporation 
could see no good in the measure proposed by Senator Schall 
to provide government assistance to any firm which might in 
the future enter the field as its competitor. The company 
sent a representative to the Senator to assure him that his 
efforts were futile. Later the representative appeared again, 
this time more militant. Senator Schall was advised that 
he did not know what forces he was bucking; his speeches 
would receive scant press notice; sufficient counter-propa- 
ganda would be sent to the press to offset any notice he 
might secure; neither the Department of Agriculture nor 
the Bureau of Standards would stand behind their earlier 
recommendations. These and a number of other predictions 
made by the lobbyist came to pass, so accurately, in fact, 
that Senator Schall is moved to call him, “My prophet.” 
“My prophet asked me,” Senator Schall reports, “if I did 
not know that the greater press of the country was inter- 
twined with the newsprint manufacturing business. This I 
also later discovered to be perfectly true when I found 
Elisha Hanson, a lawyer, appearing before the Agricultural 
Committee on January 30 on behalf of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and later appearing . . . for 
the Canadian International Paper and Power Company on 
the same subject.” 

In his investigations of the Cornstalks Products Cor- 
poration, Senator Schall discovered that the company is a 
subsidiary of the Euroamerican Cellulose Products Com- 
pany, which is in turn controlled by the British Shell Union 
Oil Corporation. Again and again, as he has pondered over 
the issue, there has come back to him the new insight derived 
from a recent observation by a Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturer: “After all, it is the newspapers that seat and un- 
seat governments.” 

In the new contract-form circulated by the Interna- 
tional, its customers are given the option of signing up for 
five years at an unspecified price—after the first year—for 
the paper they purchase or for an indeterminate period of 
years up to fifteen with the proviso that the contract may be 
canceled if the price is increased. The power which such 
an agreement gives to this monopoly may be easily imagined. 
Not the least of the issues is the fact that should the new 
method of newsprint production become practical, no market 
would be found for the product. 

Last week the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to deal with the situation. 
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Nothing came of the meeting. Among other things it was 
disclosed that Mr. S. E. Thomason, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Journal, and chairman of the committee, was one of 
those recently financed by the International. Mr. Thom- 
ason, it was stated, frankly admitted the fact and offered to 


resign but was prevailed upon by the committee to continue. 

In the meantime the Federal Trade Commission, fol- 
lowing the passage of Senator Schall’s resolution to investi- 
gate the monopoly, has begun to gather evidence. One can 
only wish the investigation success! 


Gloucester Honors Its Sailors 


By ZELDA F. POPKIN 


ern shore of Massachusetts, a startled cod is making 

his supper of the pale gold petals of gladiolus and joy- 
ous mermaids are weaving garlands of nasturtiums for their 
hair. These strange treasures that the ebbing tides have car- 
ried out to sea are relics of the annual flower tribute of the 
folk of Gloucester to their men who have gone “down to the 
sea in ships.” 

Men go down to death in the shafts of coal mines a 
score of times in every year, and their only monument is the 
stark black breaker. The mills claim their toll of lives and 
recall them only in the melancholy echoes of the factory siren, 
but the sturdy men who sail out of Gloucester to win their 
livelihood may find comfort in that, should they never see the 
lights of Eastern Point again, all the arts will join to pay 
tribute to their memory. 

Gloucester, which is one of the oldest of American 
towns, has for nearly 300 years watched her men put out to 
sea to bring back to America’s tables cod, halibut, swordfish, 
mackerel, herring, and ground fish. If the wind was fine, 
and the catch was good, there was rejoicing in the little 
homes on the hilltops and crooked streets of the quaint town. 
But now and again a schooner limped into port with rigging 
torn and flag floating half-mast and a tale to tell of battle 
with gale and ice. A stormy winter left many widows, 
orphans, and bereft mothers. The poets heard these epics of 
the toilers of the seas, and their voices thundered; novelists 
listened to and told again the adventures of the men who 
earned their living in the fishing trade. 

Englishman, Finn, Norseman, Portuguese, Italian, 
Spaniard—all their sons have gone out of Gloucester in the 
fishing fleet, and after three centuries the town still leans 
upon the fishing industry for its prosperity and remains the 
greatest salt-fish port in the United States. Its fleet— 
schooners whose home port is Gloucester harbor—numbers 
about 150, and their personnel nearly 2,000 men. Thou- 
sands of others—older men who have no taste for the rigors 
of the sea, and young women, too—find employment in a 
variety of business enterprises that are by-products or acces- 
sories of fishing. They salt, dry, skin, and bone cod and 
mackerel for the great fish-packing companies who send their 
products over all the world. They assist in the manufacture 
of fish glue and cod liver oil. They work at making sails 
and nets, twine and oil-skin clothing. On the whole they 
manage to maintain a fair standard of living, to surround 
their small dwellings with gardens, and to rear sturdy, wind- 
and sun-tanned boys and girls. 

Within the last half dozen years, science has brought 
changes in the trade upon which Gloucester’s well-being 
rests. The fishing schooner no longer need wait for favor- 


Sprerr on ocean’s bottom, off the rocky north- 


able winds. She glides gracefully in and out of the beautiful 
harbor with furled sails and purring engine. With her im- 
proved power and with her modern trawls she can bring in 
her catch in a third of the time that it took the old type of 
schooner to reach the fishing grounds, lay the nets, haul them 
in, and return again. Many fishing boats carry radios which 
make it possible to summon aid and to receive warning of 
approaching storms, and also to be in touch constantly with 
the markets ashore, and to ascertain what fish is in demand 
and where it can be most advantageously disposed of. This 
latter is of the greatest value, since fishing is a cooperative 
enterprise, and merchandising the catch is of the highest im- 
portance to the men who bring it in. 

Occasionally now a man may be swept overboard in a 
storm or cut adrift in a dory, or tragedies occur like that of 
the ill-fated prize-winning schooner Columbia, sunk a year 
ago with more than a score aboard her lost. But the machine 
age has left its mark on the most picturesque of human occu- 
pations. The romance and adventure of fishing out of 
Gloucester are gradually diminishing, along with the im- 
memorial hazards. Going out to sea for codfish and mack- 
erel in these days has become part of the routine motion of a 
business that annually provides millions of dollars’ worth of 
foodstuffs for the people of the United States. 

If the old tension of waiting and watching has been 
lessened somewhat, Gloucester still dwells affectionately on 
the romantic tradition of its fishermen. Tradition will not 
let the Gloucester fisherman rest at the level of an ordinary 
laboring man. It is a tradition that is nurtured and sus- 
tained alike by the townsfolk and the town’s numerous visi- 
tors. The beauty of the port that has been called the “Amer- 
ican Venice” draws hundreds of summer tourists to Cape 
Ann who go seeking for various thrills in the drawling 
reminiscences of ruddy, leather-skinned sailmenders and 
ancient mariners. Most American artists have at some time 
or other worked in Gloucester. Generations of painters have 
immortalized the harbor and made it a familiar sight to the 
gallery-goer. It was inevitable therefore that the artists and 
summer tourists should have in time made the fishermen 
aware of their own picturesqueness. 

At the head of the harbor on Western Avenue, the 
street through which the visitor enters Gloucester, is a bronze 
monument, a little more than life size, the fisherman’s per- 
manent memorial, graven by Leonard Craske, a member of 
the summer art colony, and erected two years ago by the 
municipality. The figure is of a man in oil-skins grasping 
the helm of a disembodied ship, his limbs taut, his eyes strain- 
ing out over the sea, to capture, perhaps, some glimpse of 
sails, of faintly gleaming lights, of the ghosts of comrades. 
It is one of the few instances—perhaps the only instance— 
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in this country of a public idealization in sculpture of a 
workingman plying his trade. About the feet of this glori- 
fied mariner, the wives of the Portuguese fishermen sun their 
babies. Wreaths of the flowers that bloom in Gloucester 
gardens rest against his capable toes as invocations to the 
generous gods of the winds and the waves and the pro- 
creation of fishes. 

The entire community—native as well as tourist popu- 
lation—participates in the annual fishermen’s memorial ser- 
vices, held at the end of each summer, and they consist 
largely of reading aloud the names of the Gloucester men 
whom the sea has claimed in the last twelvemonth, and of 
strewing the waters with bouquets which time and tide will 
carry down to the final resting-place of those lost fishing- 
folk. 

On the brow of a hill directly facing the open sea stands 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Voyage, erected by the 
families of pious Portuguese fishermen in the image of a 
lovingly remembered church in the Azores. The statue of 
Our Lady crowns the doorway. It is draped in a mantle of 
many colers that dance in the brilliant sun. Her arms cradle 
a little boat. The towers beside her house Gloucester’s 
famous carillons, the first carillons in the United States, 
acquired by popular subscription as well as by the contribu- 
tions of the nickels and dimes of the poor fishing-folk. Every 
Wednesday night, from June to the end of September, the 
streets about the church of Our Lady of Good Voyage are 
black with people and automobiles. In the belfry a famous 
Belgian carillonneur labors, to drag sweet music from the 
bells. At sundown the song of the carillon bells—religious 
music, folk music—floats out to sea past the twinkling lights 
at the breakwater, over the waves. And in the houses around 
women are silent and sometimes sad, wondering whether the 
winds will carry far enough Gloucester’s tribute of music to 
the memory of their lost men. 

In a prim little parlor on Main Street above a cigar-store 
that once was a saloon, a veteran of the sea with ruddy, 
youthful skin, bright eyes, and stumps of hands, holds open 
court for all who will come and listen. He is Howard 
Blackburn, source of inspiration for innumerable authors 
who have written about the Captains Courageous who 
fought the lashing gales of the North Atlantic. There is 
about him all the pathos of an active man tied to a fireside 
and bored by the repetition of a tale that once was thrilling 
and is now gone stale on his lips. To his townsmen and the 
initiated of the summer visitors he has the interest and dig- 
nity of a museum piece, and some of the stuffiness. He em- 
bodies all the stories of the hazard of the fishing trade, all the 
spirit of adventure and dauntless courage that have made the 
Gloucester fisherman world renowned wherever men love 
to hear tales of the sea. 

In January of 1883 Howard Blackburn, then a young 
blade of twenty-five, was one of the crew of a schooner fish- 
ing off the coast of Newfoundland. He and a single com- 
panion went out in a little dory to bring in the nets. A 
sudden storm came up from the northwest with blinding 
snow and ferocious gale. Wind and waves swept them away 
from the larger vessel and they never saw it again. For days 
they were tossed at the mercy of the gale, without food or 
compass, Blackburn pulling madly and apparently in vain at 
the oars. When, finally, the little boat reached the New- 
foundland shore, the rescuers found that one man had been 


frozen to death and that the hands of Blackburn, the sur- 
vivor, had been frozen on the oars. A remarkable exploit— 
one that would be enough for any man’s lifetime, but 
scarcely adequate for a dauntless Gloucester fisherman. With 
only the stumps of his hands (the frozen fingers had been 
removed, leaving only the crotch of thumb and index finger) 
Captain Blackburn twice crossed the Atlantic alone in a 
twenty-five-foot sailing vessel, and circumnavigated the Great 
Lakes and Florida waters. Today, at seventy, he still yearns 
for the sea, and chafes at domestic ties that keep him bound 
to his easy chair. 

Cap’n Bickford, who in his day was another of Glouces- 
ter’s museum pieces, was considerably more fortunate. This 
veteran of the seas, who died a year ago, was the holder of a 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded during the Civil 
War for bravery during the engagement of the Kearsarge 
and the Alabama. He had passed eighty when he finally 
yielded up his line and rudder, and his last command was a 
twenty-foot sloop that took skittish landsmen on sailing trips 
around the cape. But he told the tales of his glorious days 
many times over before he died, just as Blackburn is again 
savoring his triumphs in their retelling. 

Down one alley an old net-mender is becoming a hero 
again in his senile days that might, were it not for the count- 
less insatiable tourists, have been lusterless and too long. 
Across the way a fisherman, turned amateur antique dealer, 
is enjoying a popularity that youth denied him. The fishing 
trade may become a matter of cold calculation and scientific 
skill, an efficiently operated business paying good dividends, 
but Gloucester will have more than its pungent smell to 
remind it of the glorious days. Music, sculpture, and litera- 
ture will keep alive the glorious traditions of the years when 
this odoriferous village of crooked highways was a cradle of 
American heroes. 


Meteorologist in His Youth 
By LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


To live inside the cemetery gate 

And have the graves and tombstones for a garden— 
The father’s duty was the boy’s fate, 

Dark as a guilt for which he must find pardon. 


On sunken grassy couch and granite pillow 

Fluted into wings of angel-feather, 

A lonely child he crouched beneath a willow 

And watched his two companions, death and weather. 


The earth was death, the changing air was life 
Which told him whispering secrets day and night. 
Death was his father, weather was his wife 

And full of unpredictable delight. 


And he would cleave to weather endlessly, 

To cloud and light and thunder and the wind; 
And, constant in her sweet inconstancy, 

She’d soothe away his sense of having sinned. 
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Teapot and Other Tempests 


By PAUL Y. 


Washington, D. C., April 8 

66 ALK into my parlor,” said the farm bloc to 

Wall Street, but Wall Street did not choose to 

walk. Invitations to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and divulge their thoughts on 
farm relief were hastily declined by J. P. Morgan, Charles 
M. Schwab, and half a dozen other giants of finance. De- 
spite Chairman McNary’s bland explanation that the com- 
mittee was moved only by a humble wish to seek wisdom 
from the very best minds in existence, the financiers ap- 
parently suspected a trap. If so, their instinct served them 
well. The real purpose was to place on the witness-stand 
the outstanding spokesmen of the interests which have op- 
posed the equalization fee, and demonstrate by their own 
testimony that they know little, if anything, about the farm 
problem, and have little, if any, interest in seeing it prop- 
erly solved. For nine years the committee had sweated its 
collective head off in an effort to devise a plan of relief. 
Eventually it arrived at a solution and incorporated it in 
the McNary-Haugen bill, which Congress passed. The bill 
was generally derided and opposed in financial and industrial 
circles. Great bankers solemnly pronounced it “unsound” 
and “impractical.”” Due in part, no doubt, to their influence, 
President Coolidge vetoed it. The men who had been 
wrestling with this subject for nine years were, and are, 
convinced that the bankers who opposed the bill had never 
read it. They hoped that a public demonstration of the 
ignorance of these eminent soothsayers might cause the pub- 
lic to see the matter in a new light. So they said, in effect: 
“Doubtless you gentlemen understand this problem better 
than we do. The public seems to think so. Very well, our 
plan is dead; let us see what you have to offer in its place.” 
But the bait was declined. 

. * * * * 


HUS vanished the prospect of the best show which 
Washington had been promised in a long time, and 

I record it with a heavy heart. Few persons on the outside 
comprehend the complexity of this subject, or appreciate the 
prodigious amount of labor which has been devoted to in- 
vestigating it. I confess that I looked forward with unmiti- 
gated delight to the day when Mr. Schwab or Mr. Morgan 
would undergo cross-examination at the hands of such a 
veteran expert as Senator Norris or Senator Brookhart. 
Fancy Wall Street’s consternation when its favorite gods 
were torn apart by men whom it was accustomed to regard 
as mere “hick statesmen”! Fancy the confusion of the gods 
themselves! Alas, it was not to be! But in saving their 
dignity, how much of their reputations for sincerity did the 
great men retain? After all, the plan which they so 
_ pontifically condemned is dead. What have they to offer? 


7 * * * « 


HE new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hyde, went 

up and offered what he had, and it was precisely noth- 

ing. However, the weary Senators found themselves some- 
what refreshed by his naivete. It appeared that Secretary 


ANDERSON 


Hyde had been reading Mr. Hoover’s campaign speeches, 
and consequently was impressed with the belief that agricul- 
ture should be “put on a parity with industry.” He was of 
the opinion that the tariff should be made “effective for the 
farmer.” He believed that something should be done to re- 
lieve the depressions caused by “seasonal gluts and sur- 
pluses.” Yes, dryly observed some members of the commit- 
tee, there seemed to be quite general agreement on those 
points. The question was, just how to do it. Here Secre- 
tary Hyde grew instantly vague. It appeared that neither 
in his experience as owner of an automobile agency in Tren- 
ton, Missouri, nor as president of an insurance company in 
Kansas City, had he encountered any definite formula for 
farm relief that exactly satisfied him. But he thought it 
would be a good thing to have a Federal Farm Board. Yes, 
that was it—let Congress provide for the creation of such a 
board. Then President Hoover, who had the interest of 
the farmers dearly at heart, would certainly appoint men 
who would solve the problem. On that triumphant note he 
concluded. Poor Mr. Hyde! It was quite obvious that his 
chief had left him to shift for himself before the committee. 


* * * * * 


EVERTHELESS, it seems inevitable that the out- 
come will be a bill establishing such a board and 
providing it with a fund of $300,000,000 or more to be used 
as the board sees fit. The present consensus is that the 
board will use it to create a stabilization corporation which 
will deal in commodities when emergencies arise. The cor- 
poration, to be effective, must perform functions similar to 
those contemplated for the export corporation which was 
proposed in the old Norris-Sinclair bill, which Mr. Hoover, 
as Secretary of Commerce, opposed! At the time he op- 
posed it, it was reported that he secretly favored it, but had 
to declare otherwise in order to remain in President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet. Now that he is in a position to be his own 
man, it seems likely that he will come around to Norris’s 
view. But stranger things have happened. 


* * * * od 


HE spring dog days in the capital city have been 
vastly enlivened recently by the public squabble over 

the social status of Mrs. Edward E. Gann, sister and “offi- 
cial hostess” of Vice-President Charles Curtis. Mrs. Gann, 
a very large and aggressive lady, announced upon the heels 
of her brother’s election that she would expect to receive the 
social recognition accorded to the wives of Vice-Presidents, 
and pursuant to that determination she became a candidate 
for the presidency of the Senate Ladies Club. Strange as 
it may seem, there was something about her manner or 
methods which aroused quick and violent antagonism, and 
between the Kaws and the palefaces of Washington official 
society unremitting war ensued. The first battle resulted 
in a rout for the daughter of the plains. Not only did she 
fail of election to the presidency of the Senate Ladies Club, 
she was admitted to honorary membership only. There- 
upon Brother Charlie put on his hat and hurried to the State 
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Department, which acts as arbiter in these precious matters 
of precedence. Another defeat, for presently Secretary Kel- 
logg dispatched a note to Sir Esme Howard, the dean of the 
diplomatic corps, stating that, at official dinners, Mrs. Gann 
should be seated below the wives of foreign Ambassadors. 
This fact was allowed to become known the day before Mr. 
Kellogg left Washington. Kansas bleeds, but never sur- 
renders. Hardly had Mr. Stimson taken over the vexing 
problems of foreign affairs than he received a call from the 
Vice-President, demanding a reconsideration of Mrs. Gann’s 
ranking. Simultaneously, Brother Charlie issued an ag- 
grieved statement in which, referring to himself in the third 
person, he described “the Vice-President’s dissatisfaction 
with the former Secretary’s conclusion.” 


* * * * * 


HIS tempest in a teapot might be simply and briefly 
treated with the ridicule which it richly deserves if 
it were not that such minor intrigues have more than once 
influenced the course of this Government. Many a vote in 
the Senate and House has been changed through such inci- 
dents; it is probable that the fate of important legislation 
has been decided by them. The “social lobby” is credited 
with having temporarily saved Truman Newberry’s seat in 
the Senate. It is difficult for some statesmen to go con- 
trary to the social ambitions of their wives; at least one 
Western Progressive Senator is regarded as having definitely 
succumbed. The present unseemly squabble, by the way, is 
incidental to a strange metamorphosis in the case of Curtis. 
As the senior Senator from Kansas and leader of the Senate 
majority, no man enjoyed more personal popularity. Ques- 
tions of social precedence caused little trouble in the life of 
the best poker player in Congress. But now he has sud- 
denly acquired the grand manner. A considerable portion 
of the Senate Office Building has been remodeled to provide 
him with a pretentious suite of offices, over which he pre- 
sides from a chair which might be mistaken for the papal 
throne if it were not inscribed in gilt letters an inch high 
with the legend, ‘“To the Chief, from the Original Curtis 
Boys and Matthew Quay Glaser.” His residential suite at 
the Mayflower is dazzling. So is his new raiment. Some- 
thing has happened to Charlie. I must not forget to add 
that Mrs. Gann has a husband, but his social status ap- 
parently causes no concern. The Inaugural Committee gave 
him a ticket to sit in a covered stand out of the rain and 
see his wife ride in the parade. But no one seems to know 
whether he eats at the first or second table on official 
occasions. Sadder still, no one seems to care. 
* * . * * 


ANSAS persists in seizing a none-too-flattering place 

in the headlines. Governor Reed has just attempted 

to practice a singularly snide trick on President Hoover by 
giving the impression that his own act in appointing Henry 
J. Allen to the vacant United States Senatorship from that 
State was dictated by Hoover. Everyone knew he would 
appoint Allen, whose private secretary he formerly was. 
That is, everyone knew he would appoint Allen or someone 
named by Allen. Yet he came to Washington, obtained an 
appointment with the President, and upon emerging from 
the White House announced that he had discussed the ap- 
pointment with the President, had learned that the Presi- 
dent would be gratified to see Allen in the Senate, and that, 


XUM 


accordingly, he would appoint him. Doubtless he felt the 
need of justification from an important source. ‘The ap- 
pointment could not be justified on Allen’s own record. 
Mrs. Margot Asquith once aptly described him to me as 
“the most illiberal public man I have ever met.” 


* * * * * 


} an earlier paragraph I mentioned the temptation and 
apparent fall of a certain Progressive Senator. But I 
am anxious not to be misunderstood as subscribing in full 
to the appraisal of the Senate Progressives in the current 
number of the American Mercury. (Numerous charges that 
I am the author of it impel the observation.) To suggest 
that Wheeler of Montana, who defied and exposed the most 
desperate gang of political thugs ever to invade Washington, 
is a trimming politician is curiously absurd. To intimate 
that Senator La Follette is not really as ill as he appears 
to be is downright shameful. The Progressives have their 
faults, but compare them with the others! 


Desert Spring 
By ADA HASTINGS HEDGES 


It will be spring upon the bare gray hills: 
Across the sunny slopes will soon be seen, 
Close in the wake of winter’s lingering chills, 
A trailing mist of thin ephemeral green. 
Through this transparency the hills will be 
Remote and grim, in scorn of compromise 
With spring’s brief carnival, inscrutably 
Disdaining all her garments of disguise. 

In frosty dawns the meadow larks will pour 
Their reckless flood of song upon this wide 
Indifference ; while under skies too clear, 
Old junipers, more weathered than before, 
Grow wistful as they stand unglorified, 
That May is but a shadow passing here. 


Bishop Cannon Wins 
an Award 


By VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


HE announcement that Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has been 
chosen by the Christian Herald as the American who 

“made the most significant contribution to religious progress” 
during 1928, fell upon the ears of the public a short time 
ago. As an award for his truly extraordinary exertions in 


“the cause of religion during the twelve months lately come 


to an end, the Bishop was given a trip to the Holy Land. 

Stanley High, editor of the Christian Herald, has been 
quoted as saying that Bishop Cannon was selected for the 
honor because of “his long and distinguished Christian lead- 
ership, and in particular because of his campaign in the South 
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on behalf of prohibition before the last national election.” 
In the minds of many of us who were able to follow at close 
range the Bishop’s activities as leader of the anti-Smith 
Democrats in the fourteen Southern and border States, cer- 
tain questions arise, namely: In what respect does the 
preservation of the inviolable sanctity of the Eighteenth 
Amendment promote the cause of religion? Have “religion” 
and “prohibition” come to be synonymous terms in this coun- 
try? And in addition to these two queries, a third presses 
for an answer: How can a man who was instrumental in 
stirring up bitter hatred against the Roman Catholic church, 
a denomination with nearly twenty million American adher- 
ents, be said to have made an unparalleled contribution to 
religious progress? 

In referring to the acrimonious battle fought by Bishop 
Cannon and his cohorts against the forces of Rome, I am 
aware that they vigorously denied that they were opposing 
Governor Smith because of his faith. It was his attitude 
toward prohibition which led them to take up the cudgels for 
his Republican opponent, they repeatedly asserted. None the 
less, I have little hesitation in saying that Bishop Cannon 
did more to foment intolerance in the late campaign than any 
other individual in the United States, with the possible ex- 
ception of that great Christian warrior, Imperial Wizard 
Hiram Wesley Evans. 

If anyone doubts that the Bishop was strongly opposed 
to Governor Smith because of his Catholicism, his own utter- 
ances on the subject should prove convincing. 

An address Bishop Cannon delivered in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, on the night of September 21 is typical of numer- 
ous others. He devoted a large part of the address to a 
frontal assault on the Catholic church, quoting from papal 
encyclicals to drive home his arguments. He also declared 
that it was a “peculiar coincidence” that Governor Smith 
had selected John J. Raskob, “a wet Roman Catholic,” as 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and that 
Smith’s nomination had been brought about by Olvany, 
Hague, and Brennan, “all wet Roman Catholics who domi- 
nated the Houston convention.” He was particularly caus- 
tic in his references to Raskob, and spoke of him as “this 
wet Roman Catholic Knight of Columbus and chamberlain 
of the Pope of Rome,” a phrase which he frequently applied 
to the Democratic chairman during the campaign. But on 
top of all this, he actually made the statement in this same 
Portsmouth speech that anyone who charged him with op- 
posing Governor Smith because of bigotry rather than be- 
cause of Smith’s attitude toward prohibition was “guilty of 
a malicious political falsehood”’! 

And this is not all. Almost on the eve of the election, 
when only a few days remained for a reply, the Bishop pub- 
lished in the press of Virginia vitriolic advertisements at- 
tacking Governor Smith almost solely on the ground of his 
religion. Whether these same advertisements appeared 
throughout the rest of the South I am unable to say, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that they did. At any rate, they 
were widely printed in Virginia. 
papers was so timed that no opportunity for a reply was 
afforded, since the attack appeared in the last issue before 
the election. Copies of the advertisements, printed as circu- 
lars, also were broadcast. 

This terrific assault on the Democratic nominee and 
his faith was signed by Bishop Cannon, and was headed “Is 


Publication in the weekly ° 


Southern Protestantism More Intolerant Than Romanism ?” 
The Bishop sought to justify its publication by saying that 
he wished to prove that Catholics are more intolerant than 
Protestants. His broadside covered nearly six newspaper 
columns of ordinary newspaper type, and contained appeals 
to almost every imaginable prejudice against Catholicism. 
The most rabid journals of the Klan seldom print anything 
more flagrantly anti-Catholic than this Cannon advertise- 
ment. In it the Bishop expressed the belief that millions of 
Catholics “will be saved by their faith in Christ,” but he 
characterized the Catholic church as intolerant in its atti- 
tude toward Protestantism, in that it takes the position that 
those who are not members are “strangers to the hope of 
life and salvation.” He then went on to say that Catholics 
everywhere were working for Smith’s election, and that if 
Smith entered the White House American institutions 
would be endangered because of the pronouncements of vari- 
ous Popes in favor of the union of church and state. 

Such were the methods used in the recent political cam- 
paign by the man who has been pronounced by the Christian 
Herald to have made a more significant contribution to reli- 
gious progress during 1928 than any other American. The 
award is to be made annually hereafter. In view of the 
record made by the initial recipient, those who are singled 
out in the future by the Christian Herald will be pardoned 
if they incline to the opinion that the honor is a somewhat 
dubious one. 


In the Driftway 


WON'T be whitewashed,” says Heywood Broun in 
last week’s Nation, referring to the Drifter’s remarks 
about him in the issue just previous. That’s all right 
with the Drifter. He didn’t want to whitewash Mr. Broun. 
He wanted to apply a coat of tar, but was afraid he couldn’t 
get away with it. And Mr. Broun’s explanation of how his 
testimonial to “The Cradle of the Deep” came to be printed 
on the jacket of the book, along with indorsements from 
Felix Riesenberg and William’ McFee, shows that the 
Drifter was right in not taking a chance. For it is an 
unimpeachable defense. Mr. Broun wrote his comment for 
the Book-of-the-Month Club Bulletin, from which Joan 
Lowell’s publishers reprinted it—without credit. The 
Drifter is glad Mr. Broun was paid for it—the more the 
better—for the Book-of-the-Month Club is an impartial 
body to which any critic may properly sell an opinion. 

* * * * + 


oa 


HAT makes the Drifter uneasy is the prospect that 

soon literary critics generally may be writing in- 
dorsements at the demand of publishers—paid for in money 
or otherwise. Publishers are not impartial; they are legiti- 
mately partisan. In order to sell books they want not im- 
partial criticism but purely praise. If literary critics begin 
to accept retainers from publishers to boost their wares, 
then literary critics are going to fall into the unenviable 
position now occupied by the professional experts in the 
courts who can earn fees as witnesses only by attaching 
themselves to one side or the other and giving partisan 
opinions which can never be quite true and often are wholly 
false. The Drifter thinks the only cure for the scandal of 
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expert witnesses in trials is to have them called not by the 
contending lawyers but by the judge. That is the position 
of the literary critic today, and the Drifter hates to see him 
abandon it for a lower one. 

* * * * * 


HE Drifter notes also that Mr. Broun disagrees with 

Arthur Warner’s exacting demand for realism in his 
review of “The Cradle of the Deep” in The Nation of last 
week. The Drifter doesn’t presume to speak for Mr. War- 
ner, but he is disposed to take his side. Apparently the latter 
insists that when a writer sets down what purports to be 
his own experiences, he should not inject into them experi- 
ences which he knows did not happen to him, and possibly 
never happened to anybody. ‘That seems reasonable. Mr. 
Broun believes “there is a fundamental verity in fairy tales.” 
So does the Drifter—so long as they are presented as fairy 
tales. But he doesn’t want fairy tales mixed in with his 
monthly bill from the butcher, nor into the evidence of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. The Drifter doesn’t demand even 
probability from the writer who is frankly regaling him 
with romance or farce, but he does ask that biography be 
not consciously distorted with error in order to make it 
more “interesting,” and he wants realistic fiction to be essen- 
tially true. Mr. Broun is willing that the sea remain the 
“enchanted kingdom” that sentimental writers have made 
of it, but if a play or a book on newspaper life threw on it 
a glamor of false romance and adventure, would Mr. Broun 
be equally complacent? He is on dangerous ground when 
he stresses too passionately the excellence of merely “inter- 
esting” books. Certainly books should be interesting, but is 
that all? Mr. Broun once damned all around the block a 
play called “Abie’s Irish Rose.” Since then the play has 
proved interesting to hundreds of thousands of persons. 
What then? Tue DriFTER 


Correspondence 
Reach for Monoxide 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I don’t know how to measure patience or its ap- 
proach to exhaustion, but the more I see of the present style 
of cigarette advertising the nearer my remnant of patience gets 
to zero. For instance, the hygienic superiority of cigarettes. 
Anybody with the scantiest notion of chemistry can see at once 
that the smoking of tobacco or any other material is an ex- 
ample of the ordinary and infallible method for making car- 
bon monoxide. To know how much monoxide it makes we 
need scientific measurements; and they are available. In an 
article in the Lancet for May 22, 1926, Sir Humphry Rolleston 
(medical professor at the University of Cambridge, and more 
lately one of King George’s physicians in his recent sickness) 
informs us that cigarette smoke contains up to 1 per cent of 
monoxide, while a Havana cigar rapidly smoked may run up to 
8 per cent (for comparison, an American health bulletin says 
that stove smoke has 2 per cent and auto-exhaust smoke 7 per 
cent), but that the cigarette gets most monoxide into the blood 
because cigarette smoke is inhaled; cigarette-smokers’ blood 
may show up to 5 per cent absorption of monoxide; the effects 
of cigar-smoking are mainly those of tobacco, the effects of 
cigarette-smoking are mainly those of monoxide and other prod- 
ucts of combustion. 


We know the reputation of monoxide. We know that one 
who has even a little monoxide in his blood cannot have the 
same redness of blood, nor the same service of red blood to his 
health and pep, as if he had not that little. We know that it 
sticks long in the blood and accumulates. We cannot doubt 
that if a man smokes and also gets monoxide elsewhere, the 
monoxide from the two sources will be added in his system. 
If from other sources he gets almost enough monoxide for a 
headache, the addition of cigarette monoxide will make it quite 
a headache. Will the cigarette advertisers reply to Sir 
Humphry’s statistics? 


Ballard Vale, Mass., March 26 Steven T. By1tncTon 


Good Candy 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: In The Nation of June 13, 1928, you pointed out 
in a discussion of the candy investigation and subsequent New 
York City White List of fifty-seven indorsed manufacturers 
that 

The Consumers’ League did not simply publish these 
facts and then drop the subject, which is what usually hap- 
pens after such inquiries. Neither did it seek a remedy 
through impossible or probably futile legislation. Instead 

it resorted to a “White List”—a means that has been effec- 

tive in other industries—. 


May we let your readers know that again the league has 
not dropped the subject but has now published a combined 
States’ White List which covers those manufacturers in New 
York (city and State), New Jersey, and Cleveland, Ohio, who. 
are all paying their women workers at least $14 a week, work- 
ing them no longer than fifty hours each week, and providing 
a clean, comfortable factory in which sanitation is scrupu- 
lously safeguarded. Copies of this list may be obtained free 
from the Consumers’ League of New York, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


New York, March 26 Mary D. BLANKENHORN 


Buick Performance 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: A few days before the announcement that Mr. Buick, 
originator of the Buick car, had been allowed to die in poverty, 
appeared this full-page advertisement in a Boston newspaper: 
“The whole world’s talking about Buick performance!” It 
ought to. But will it? 


Boston, March 20 LuciEN PRICE 


Italian Schools 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I read with great interest the article on the Papal- 
Fascist Alliance by Robert Dell in your issue of March 27. 
May I suggest that the views of the author would carry much 
more weight in the mind of the readers if he were a little bit 
more accurate in the facts on which he bases his arguments. 
On page 369 he says: “Catholic religious teaching is to be com- 
pulsory in all schools for all pupils.” And, on that assump- 
tion, he ventures to exclaim a few lines further: “What an 
outcry there would be from Catholics if America or England 
made Protestant religious teaching compulsory in all schools 
for Catholic children!” 
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The facts are a little different and Mr. Dell has no reason 
to worry: it is explicitly stated that religious teaching will be 
extended to high schools in the same form in which it has been 
imparted so far in the grammar school where all students that 
for any reason object to religious instruction are exempt with- 
out any difficulty. In fact, the law does not make it compul- 
sory for students to receive religious education, but it makes 
it compulsory for all schools to offer religious education to 
children who want it. 


New York, April 1 Lauro DE Bosis 


A Censored World 


To tHE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Reading your editorial Fumigated Movies moves 
one to reflect that if England had instituted a board of cen- 
sors half a century ago, with authority to prohibit the showing 
of “incidents which bring into contempt public characters acting 
in their capacity as such, i. e., officers and men wearing H. M. 
uniforms, ministers of religion, ministers of the crown, am- 
bassadors, etc.,” we would have been spared those outrageous 
indecencies of Gilbert and Sullivan. And how much better a 
world it would be! 


Chicago, March 26 Wituiam H. Hotty 





The Nation has sent Paul Blanshard to the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee to describe the uprising of mill 
workers that is sweeping the South. His first article on 
the great strike in the Carolinas will appear next week. 








SUMMER INSTITUTE of WORLD UNITY 


Third Annual Program 
August 5-30, 1929 


at 
HYANNIS, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Famous Vacation Playground 





For all who seek to understand the nature 
of this changing world 


Lecture Courses followed by discussion 

Parker T. Moon, Ph.D. of Columbia University 
August 5-9. Five lectures on “Imperialism and the 
Economic Foundation of War and Peace’”’ 

Carleton J. H. Hayes, Ph.D. of Columbia University 
August 12-16. Five lectures on “Nationalism in its 
Relation to Internationalism”’ 

A. Eustace Haydon, Ph.D. of The University of Chicago 
August 19-23. Five lectures on “The Great Re- 
ligions and the New Age” 

Dexter Perkins, Ph.D. of The University of Rochester 
August 26-30. Five lectures on “International Pol- 
itics and the Quest for World Peace”’ 


Terms: 4 courses $20.00 1 course $5.00 
Single Lectures $1.50 

The Institute of World Unity represents the new type 

of non-academic Summer Conference which creates the 

international outlook on current developments in Pol- 

itics, Philosophy and Religion. 

Hyannis has been selected after a careful survey of 

New England summer resorts, as combining to the 

highest degree all the advantages required for a thor- 

oughly enjoyable summer vacation of from one to four 

weeks. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Send for detailed Announcement today 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York City 
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» aha By Keith Preston 


mn WITH An INTRODUCTION BY 
= CurisTOPHER Morey 


“He was the columnist with the best literary 
taste of his time.” 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Preston was a real wit, and he brought 
to his diurnal oracles the clear focus 
and perspective of a trained scholar 
....~ He was parodist, punster, satir- 


ist and wit.” 
— Christopher Morley 
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DESTINIES 


By Francois Mauriac 


“One of the greatest masters of 
contemporary French literature 
. .. Its simplicity is the deceptive 
simplicity of great art. The narra- 
tive flows over a counterpoint so rich 
that no analysis could exhaust its 
implications. ‘Therese’ was received 
with the highest critical approval. It 
is enough to say that ‘Destinies’ suffers 
nothing by comparison with its prede- 
cessor, high as the level of expectation 
may have reached,” 


— Shirley Watkins, in The Philadelphia Record 
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International Relations Section 





French Imperialism 
and the Church 


HE church-state controversy has revived in France. 

Since November the Radical Socialists in Parlia- 

ment have been attacking Poincaré for his advo- 
cacy two articlese—70 and 71—which were introduced 
into the budget through the influence of Foreign Minister 
Briand. These articles authorize religious missions to re- 
establish headquarters in France and train recruits for for- 
eign missions. Half of the bills included in Articles 70 and 
71 have been passed and the others will probably be ap- 
proved, but the Opposition, which feels that this is an at- 
tempt to abrogate the laws of 1901 and 1904 which drove 
religious orders from France, threatens to carry the ques- 
tion before the public. Briand is a staunch anti-Clerical— 
it was he who drafted the law of 1904 which ended the 
ownership of property by religious bodies. He advocates 
70 and 71 purely for reasons of foreign policy. These rea- 
sons are frankly stated in the following article by Camille 
Guy which we reprint from Le Petit Marseillais. This 
newspaper, printed in Marseilles where interest in colonial 
matters is keen, is well informed on French imperialism. 


Our readers know with what care I avoid treating political 
questions in this journal, since I feel that a colonial policy, in 
order to give the results sought for, exacts the union of all 
Frenchmen and that on the contrary party politics cannot help 
but divide them. And readers will be surprised that at this 
moment, above all, I have judged it useful to approach the 
serious problem of religious congregations, educational or chari- 
table, in the colonies. It is just because all colonials are unani- 
mous in feeling that this problem is not and ought not to be 
either political or religious. It has a much higher import, that 
of the national interest. Principles are, certainly, respectable, 
but they must bow before the facts. 

Let us then leave words and look at the facts. No one 
can deny that we have, at all times, found in our colonies and 
in the countries where our influence penetrates a precious and 
necessary support in certain religious communities and in men 
who have always had the noble solicitude to reconcile their 
beliefs with their duty as Frenchmen. We have met in them 
incomparable helpers whose work has been very productive. 
Who would refuse to bow before the admirable work of Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, a true apostle, who suppressed slavery in 
almost all of Africa; or of Father de Foucault, who across the 
immensity of the Sahara was able to overcome the intransigent 
and atavistic fanaticism of the Arabs and the Moors? Who 
could ignore the tireless apostleship of Monseigneurs Lemaitre 
and Augouard, who during thirty years traveled over the un- 
known regions of the Congo and there braved, with a smiling 
and confident courage, the cruelties of climate and the hostility 
of savage tribes whom they knew how to disarm and win over 
by their unalterable sweetness and devotion? 

Those among us who have lived in French West Africa 
will never forget the noble and luminous figure of Pére Jala- 
bert. He was a true apostle, whose sincere and deep devotion 
could bend to circumstances and to the necessities of the hour. 
During the terrible epidemic of yellow fever in 1900 he gave 
his services to all who were ill, without ever a thought of their 
opinions or origin or situation. And what admirable scorn of 


danger! It was he also who at the beginning of the war made 
the dangerous journey from Dakar to the Sahara to meet there 
the Moorish chief, Sheik Sidia, a sort of Mussulman pope. 
He was able to convince him of the justice of our cause and it 
was a memorable day, which history ought never to forget, 
when this intimate alliance was made with our hereditary ene- 
mies, an alliance of the Cross and the Crescent. Thanks to 
this alliance, the Moorish tribes remained neutral throughout 
the war. It is in the Orient above all that our priests and our 
missionaries have rendered the most precious services for cen- 
turies. Who does not know, for example, that the Christian 
Brothers (those whom the crowd wrongly called for so long a 
time, the “ignorantins”) raise thousands of students in the tra- 
ditional culture of our country and in the knowledge of our 
language? Is it not a moving example that Catholics unite 
their efforts with Jews to maintain our influence and our au- 
thority in the Mediterranean countries? 

Wherever French missionaries are installed, our influence 
has increased and our policy has been imposed. In the New 
Hebrides, French missionaries have taken the place of English 
pastors. It was the same in Madagascar, where we had to 
struggle against the secular and insidious propaganda of the 
English and Norwegian missions. 

We must not forget, moreover, that the question presents 
itself to us in two ways. Wherever we have never been, or 
wherever we have ceased to be active, foreigners instal them- 
selves in our place and exert a formidable activity against us. 
And what is much more dangerous, foreign missions have at 
their disposal financial resources infinitely superior to ours, and 
for this reason have no trouble in making us forgotten and in 
convincing those whose confidence we formerly had of our 
powerlessness and inferiority. The French Alliance does well 
to give all its efforts to sustain our missions in foreign coun- 
tries, whether they be lay or religious. But what can it do 
with the feeble budget at its disposal when, if it were Ameri- 
can, German, or English, it would be endowed, as much by the 
public powers as by private initiative, with many millions? 
The College for Young Girls of Beirut is on the point of clos- 
ing its doors for lack of money. Other faculties of the same 
city are going through a crisis equally grave and perhaps mor- 
tal. This is not surprising when one knows that the American 
faculties, installed only a short time in Syria, have at their 
disposal more than twelve millions, while ours receive hardly 
four, of which 1,800,000 francs only are furnished by the 
French government. 

The Italians, energetically encouraged by Mussolini, have 
just opened a secondary missionary school at Beirut and a 
boarding school for young ladies conducted by Sisters of Ivrea. 
At Damascus, the Italian Recollets have installed a secondary 
school and a hospital conducted by missionaries. Their enter- 
prise extends even to Egypt where they have just opened three 
superior schools. In Honolulu, as recently as 1920, French 
missionaries represented 80 per cent of the missionary force. 
The proportion has fallen today to 20 per cent. 

Such is the problem to resolve. If I am mistaken in the 
solution I give, I console myself in thinking that I am mistaken 
with such eminent men as Lévy-Bruhl, George Dumas, Abra- 
ham, Vaquez, Lapicque; with political men and administrators 
such as Gambetta, Paul Bert (one remembers his stony for- 
mula: Anti-clericalism is not an article of exportation), Combes 
himself, Herriot, above all Briand and Albert Sarraut. 

If France wishes to take again its due place in the world, 
that is to say the first, France can do it only by the union of 
all Frenchmen and the accord of all beliefs against the inde- 
fatigable efforts of our rivals and enemies. 
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(GRAF ZEPPELIN) 


From Europe about May 7th, to Europe 
about May 12th, now accepted by us. 


Amalgamated Bank 


Travel Dept. Algonquin 1500 
11-15 Union Square, New York City 


Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank 


111 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I11. 


Also choice accommodations in all classes, 
on all steamships, on all lines 


Offices in 


Paris London Stockholm Moscow 











WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 


. a new and developing profession . . . a professional 


(1) “ 
” (See Pamphiet, 


substitute for the alms of former days... . 


p. 2.) 


for Jewish 


Social Work 


The Training 
School 





Offers a course of study to college graduates in 





preparation for Jewish social work as a profession. 
Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 








Coming 
ALIMONY 
By Miriam Allen deFord 
Fourth in a series of articles on Marriage and Divorce. 


Fannie Hurst, Julius Holzberg, and Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley will contribute the remaining articles in this 


series. 


THE NATION 20 Vesey Street NEW YORK 


to $1,000 are available for the next school year, 
which will begin September 30, 1929. 


May 15th is the last day for filing applications for 
the maintenance fellowships. 


For full information, address the Director 
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HURRY! Your Order Must 
Be Postmarked Before Midnight of 
APRIL 30, 1929! | 


30 - CENT 
BOOKS 
FOR 10c! 





eA, 


Your Choice TEN CENTS Each 


Clarence Darrow: 
B-20 Plea in Defense of Loeb 
and Leopold, the Boy 


B-24 An Eye for an Eye 
(Complete Novel). An 
argument against capi- 
tal punishment present- 
ed in story form. 

B-18 Resist Not Evil. Discus- 
sion of doctrine of non- 
resistance. 

B-29 Clarence Darrow’s Two 
Great Trials: Scopes Ev- 
olution Trial at Da 
and Sweet Murder 
at Detroit. Marcet Hal- 
deman-Julius. 


Love and Sex: 

B-46 The Sexual Life of Man, 
Woman, and Child. Dr. 
Isaac Goldberg. 

B-41 Love’s Coming of Age. 
Edward Carpenter. 


Voltaire: 

B-6 Zadig, or Destiny; Micro- 
megas; The Princess of 
Babylon. Famous satires. 

B-30 Candide: A Satire on the 
Notion That This is the 

Best of All Possible 
Worlds. 


Sherlock Holmes: 

B-31 The Sign of the Four. 
Conan Doyle. 

B-35 A Study in Scarlet. Con- 
an Doyle. 


Goethe: 


B-3 The Love Sorrows of 


Young Werther (Love 
Story) ). 
B-9 Faust (Part 1). Trans. 


by Anna Swanwick. 
B-10 Faust (Part 2). 
Fiction: 
B-32 The History of a Wo- 
man’s Heart (Une Vie). 
Guy de Maupassant. 
B-12 Grimms’ Famous Fairy 
Tales. 
B-33 A Sentimental Journey 
Through France and 
Laurence Sterne. 


Famous Plays: 

B-2 The Maid of Orleans: A 
Romantic Tragedy. Fried- 
rich von Schiller. Trans. 
by George Sylvester Vier- 
eck. 

B-17 Wm. Congreve’s Way of 

the World: Famous Eng- 

lish Comedy. Edited with 

Introd. and Notes by 

Lloyd E. Smith. 

B-26 Nathan the Wise (Fam- 
ous Liberal Play). Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. 


Joseph McCabe: 
B-27 FS nom the Catholic 


Church. 

B-48 Debunking the “Miracles” 
of Lourdes; Church in 
Mexico; Cowardice of 
American Scientists; 
England’s Religious Cen- 
sus. 


Autobiography: 
BS The Fun I ts Out of 
Life. E. Haldeman-Ju- 


B-45 Confessions of a Young 
Man. Geo. Moore. 


Biography: 

B18 Life of John 
Haldeman-J ulius. 
Persons and Personalities. 
Haldeman-Julius. 

Truth About Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson, Evangel- 
ist. Symposium. 

Trial of Rev. J. Frank 
Norris. Marcet Halde- 
man-Julius. 


Arthur Schopenhauer: 
B-4 The Wisdom of Life. 
B-5 Counsels and Maxims. 


Brown. 
B-19 
B-28 


B-47 


Culture and Education: 
B-15 Culture’s Modern Aspects. 
Haldeman-Julius. 

Road Map to Literature. 
Lockley and Houston. 
What Is Wrong With Our 
Schools? Symposium. 
Panorama: Critical, Sex- 
ual, Esthetic Views. Isaac 
Goldberg. 

Snapshots of Modern Life. 
Haldeman-Julius. 

Sane and Sensible Views 
of Life. Haldeman-Ju- 
lius. 

Clippings from 
tor’s Scrapboo! 
man-Julius. 
Iconoclastic Literary Re- 
actions. Haldeman-Julius. 


Debunking; Rationalism: 


B-7 Studies in Rationalism. 
Haldeman-Julius. 


B-21 Confessions of a 


B-22 
B-36 
B-34 


B-39 


B-42 
B-43 an Edi- 
. Halde- 


B-16 


bunker. Haldensan-J > 
lius. 

B-23 The Bunk Box. Halde- 
man-Julius. 

B-37 Free Speech and Free 
Thought in America. 
Haldeman-Julius. 

B-38 Myths and Myth-Makers. 
Haldeman-Julius. 


B-40 This Tyranny of Bunk. 
Haldeman-Julius. 


Liberal Works: 

B-1 On Liberty. John Stuart 
Mill. 5 

B-14 Evolution and Christian- 

ity. Wm. M. Goldsmith. 

B-25 An Agnostic Looks at 
Life. Haldeman-Julius. 


Miscellaneous: 

B-11 The Compleat Angler 
(Famous Book for Fish- 
ermen). Izaak Walton. 


B-44 Algebra Self Taught. L. 
A. Barrett. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. Z-4 





Girard, Kansas 
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HLLUNDREDS of thousands of these Big Blue Books, as they are called, 

have been sold at the regular price of 30c each. This is encourag- 
ing. Indications so far have been that this still experimental series 
has a future. But it is necessary to discover thousands of new readers 
for these Big Blue Books before they can expand to the scope which 
is theirs by right. Such a series, planned for mass production and 
widespread distribution, can achieve its aims only if many thousands 
of readers are spurred into immediate action. 

So we offer a real bargain to readers of THE.NATION. Until mid- 
night of April 30, 1929, you can take your pick of these 48 titles now in 
print at the extraordinarily low price of 10c each postpaid to any 
address! Think of it! One-third of the regular price! Seize this 
opportunity to get these excellent 30-cent books at such a substantial 
saving. 


Size 5'2x8'2 inches, up to 128 pages 


BIG Blue Books are 534x8% inches in size; they run from 64 

to 128 pages each, up to 75,000 words of text. The type is large 
and clear. The books are uniformly bound in stiff card covers. Where 
could you buy a bigger reading bargain for a dime? Order at least $1 
worth (10 books) NOW! 


Build a Library of Liberal Books 


; VERY book in this list of 48 different titles is of the highest standard. 
The viewpoint is consistently liberal, progressive, forward-looking. 
Some famous classics are available. “Nathan the Wise,” for example, 
Lessing’s famous liberal play, is available here in an original translation, 
made especially for this series. Clarence Darrow, perhaps the most in- 
fluential agnostic living today, is represented by four books. Here is the 
nucleus for an inexpensive library of liberal reading. Don’t hesitate. 
Mail your order in plenty of time to get the benefit of this sensational 
sale! 


= 
abiecata aden sin mak sa sis ns esa 


MAIL THIS BLANK ON OR BEFORE APRIL 30th 


The postmark will tell the story: All orders post- 
marked not later than midnight of April 30, 1929, 
will be filled at the 10-cent price. Just order at 
least 10 books (minimum order $1), and as many 
more as you like. Use the convenient order form below. 





Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. Z-4, Girard, Kansas. 


I enclose herewith $...... for......Big Blue Books at 
the Sale Price of 10c each postpaid. I am putting a circle 
around the numbers of the books I want, below, corresponding 
to the numbers before the titles in your list. 


B-1 B-2 B-3 B-4 B-5 B-6 B-7_ B-8 B-9 B-10 
B-11 B-12 B-13 B-14 B-15 B-16 B-17 B-18 B-19 B-20 
B-21 B-22 B-23 B-24 B-25 B-26 B-27 B-28 B-29 B-30 
B-31 B-32 B-33 B-34 B-35 B-36 B-37 B-38 B-39 
B-41 B-42 B-43 B-44 B-45 B-46 B-47 B-48 


If you want a Complete Set of 48 Volumes, remit $4.55 and 
check here...... 
If you want a Large Genuine Black Levant Leather Slip 


Cover, add $1 to your remittance and check here...... 
Name...... ooeccccsoce Soecees és Address.......... 6 oceessses 
CF 0006 64cededs o66egnessegen Jcccce., BARBBiccecsvcccéescecdeces 
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Some Notable Spring Books 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 
Brenner, Anita. Idols Behind Altars. Payson and Clarke. 
$3.50. 
De Rochemont, Ruth. Evolution of Art. Macmillan. $6. 
Genthe, Arnold. Isadora Duncan. Mitchell Kennerley. $4. 
Yerbury, F. R. Modern European Buildings. Payson and 
Clarke. $10. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 

Binding, Rudolf. A Fatalist at War. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

Blunden, Edmund. Undertones of War. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50. 

Bobbé, Dorothie. Abigail Adams: The Second First Lady. 
Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

Booth, Ernest. Stealing Through Life. Knopf. $4. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. As God Made Them: Portraits of Some 
19th Century Americans. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Brown, Rollo Walter. Lonely Americans. Coward-McCann. 
$3.50. 

Charteris, Brig.-Gen. John. Life of Lord Haig. Scribner. $6. 

Cher, Marie. Charlotte Corday: And Certain Men of the 
Revolutionary Torment. Appleton. $2.50. 

Chew, Samuel C. Swinburne. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Close, Upton. Eminent Asians. Appleton. $4. 


D’Abernon, Viscount. Versailles to Rapallo. Doubleday, 
Doran. $5. 
Dean, Harry and North, Sterling. Pedro Gorino. Houghton 


Mifflin. $3.50. 
De Castro, Adolphe. 
$3.50. 
Desti, Mary. 
Draper, Muriel. 
Edwards, J. Hugh. 
2 vols. $10. 
Eulenberg, Herbert. The Hohenzollerns. 
Fulop-Miller, Rene and Eckstein, Dr. Fr. 
Dostoyevsky’s Wife. Macmillan. $7. 

Gallagher, Frank. Days of Fear. Harper. $2. 
Gladstone, Viscount. After Thirty Years. Macmillan. $7.50. 
Gluck, Elsie. John Mitchell, Miner. Day. $3. 
Grattan, C. Hartley. Bitter Bierce. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Guedalla, Philip. The Palmerston-Gladstone Correspondence. 
Harper. $5. 
Hackett, Francis. 
Halasz, George. 


Portrait of Ambrose Bierce. Century. 


The Untold Story. Liveright. $3.50. 
Music at Midnight. Harper. $3.50. 
Life of David Lloyd George. Sears. 


Century. $4. 
The Diary of 


Henry the Eighth. 
Ferenc Molnar: 


Liveright. $5. 
Playboy of Budapest. 


Liveright. $3. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon. An Autobiography. Doubleday, 
Doran. $5. 

Haywood, William D. Bill Haywood’s Book. International. 
$3.50. 


Hazard, Paul. Stendhal. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Hogarth, D. G. Life of Charles M. Doughty. 
Doran. $5. 

Howe, E. W. Plain People. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Howe, Marie Jenney. The Intimate Journal of George Sand. 
Day. $3.50. 

Jouvenel, Henry de. The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 

Karsner, David. Andrew Jackson. Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Kircheisen, F. M. Memoirs of Napoleon I. Duffield. $5. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Mid-Channel. Harper. $3.50. 

Loth, David. The Brownings. Brentano’s. $3.75. 

Low and “Lynx.” Lions and Lambs. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Lowell, Joan. The Cradle of the Deep. Simon and Schuster. $3. 


Doubleday, 


Lutz, Alma. Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Lynch, Denis Tilden. Martin Van Buren. Liveright. $4. 

Mansfield, Katherine. Letters Of. Edited by J. Middleton 
Murry. Knopf. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Marbois, Francois. Our Revolutionary Forefathers. Duffield. 
$3.50. 

Meynell, Viola. Alice Meynell. Scribner. $5. 

Morgan, George. Patrick Henry. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Morris, Lloyd. Procession of Lovers. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Muir, Edwin. John Knox. Viking. $3.50. 
Mumford, Lewis. Herman Melville. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
Ognyov, N. The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate. 
Trans. Alexander Werth. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 
Ponsonby, Sir Frederick. Ed. Letters of the Empress Frederick. 
Macmillan. $8.50. 

Porché, Francois. Charles Baudelaire. Liveright. $3.50. 

Ravage, Marcus Eli. Five Men of Frankfort. Dial. $5. 

Redlich, Joseph. Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. Mac- 
millan. $5. 

Repplier, Agnes. Pére Marquette, Priest, Pioneer and Ad- 
venturer. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

Rihle, Otto. Karl Marx: His Life and Work. Viking. $5. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Smith, Arthur D. Howden. John Jacob Astor. Lippincott. 
$3.50. 

Tate, Allen. Jefferson Davis. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

Tolstoy, S. L. Ed. Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife. Payson and 
Clarke. $5. 

Tully, Jim. Close-Ups. Boni. $3. 

Van Doren, Dorothy. Ed. The Lost Art: The Letters of 
Seven Famous Women. Coward-McCann. $3. 

von Guenther, Johannes. Cagliostro. Harper. $3.50. 

von Rheinbaben, Rochus. Stresemann: The Man and the 
Statesman. Appleton. $3. 

von Riesemann, Oskar. Moussorgsky. Knopf. $5. 

Werner, M. R. Bryan. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Williams-Ellis, Amabel. The Exquisite Tragedy: An Intimate 
Life of John Ruskin. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Woods, Eleanor H. Robert A. Woods. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


DRAMA 


Colum, Padraic. Balloon. Macmillan. $2. 

Dunsany, Lord. Seven Modern Comedies. Putnam. $2. 

Isaacs, Edith J. R. Plays of American Life and Fantasy. 
Coward-McCann. $3. 

Molnar, Ferenc. Twenty Plays. Vanguard. $5. 

Moses, Montrose J. British Plays from the Restoration to 
1800. Little, Brown. 2 vols. $12.50. 

Nichols, Robert and Browne, Maurice. Wings Over Europe. 
Covici-Friede. $2. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Dynamo. Liveright. $25. 

Rice, Elmer L. Street Scene; the Subway; Adding Machine; 
Midwest company. 3 vols., ea. $2. 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, LAW 
Baldwin, Roger N. Liberty Under the Soviets. Vanguard. $.50. 
Birkenhead, Earl of. More Famous Trials. Doubleday, 

Doran. $4. 

Cecil, Viscount. The Way of Peace. Day. $3. 
Chase, Stuart. Machines: The Story of Machinery and Its 

Human Effects. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Clarke, Donald Henderson. In the Reign of Rothstein. Van- 
guard. $2.50. 

Cramer, Floyd. Our-Neighbor Nicaragua. Stokes. $2.50. 

De Madariaga, Salvador. Disarmament. Coward-McCann. $5. 

Dulles, Eleanor Lansing. The French Franc. 1914-1928. Mac- 
millan. $6.50. 
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We had to go back on the presses! 


Initial edition, (43,000 copies) sold out in 10 days. Second printing going fast 


The New Germany | 


Number of Survey Graphic 


“It takes more than paper and ink to make a maga- 
zine. It takes intelligence and planning and a deal 
of careful hard work. All of these seem to have gone 
into the Survey GraPHic for February which is a pre- 
sentation in word and picture of the “New Germany” 
that has struggled to its feet since defeat laid it pros- 
trate in 1918."’—The Nation. 





“Greatest interest and hearty satisfaction....A 
good survey of the present Germany, its work and trou- 
bles and also of the ideas and strength alive in it.” 

Stresemann, 
German Foreign Minister. 


“A real harbinger of peace. It is worth at least two 
cruisers to the situation.” William Allen White. 


“A high standard of appraisement of German condi- 
tions that should prove interesting and valuable to all 
Americans . . . and to all Germans who are interested 
in knowing that the old relations between the two coun- 
tries are being rapidly restored. Perhaps today America’s 
best friend in Europe is Germany.” 

(Maj. Gen.) Henry T. Allen 
Former Commander American Army of Occupation. 





Our minds still click to Prus- 
sian militarism and _ the 





Kaiser’s moustache. Here are “Very sincere congratulations.”—Jane Addams 

new and dependable images “Useful and inspiring job of reporting.”—Upton Sinclair. 

of a people’s struggle up : ie 2 . 

from defeat, hunger and hard “An excellent piece of work.”—Pierre Jay, Transfer Committee, Berlin-Paris. 

times. Swift, colorful, close “Most interesting and well made issue.”—Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University. 

up, the great human drama “Another triumph and I congratulate you.”—Raymond Buell, 

of a decade passes before you. Director of Research Foreign Policy Association. 
These special numbers are “It will contribute much to better international understanding . . . excellent thing and 
one note in the new chord very well done.”’—Wilbur K. Thomas, Director, Friends’ Service Committee. 

which Survey Graphic has : “Unique achievement in magazine publication. The volume is so rich - material that I 
struck in American journal- think it may be d a per t asset in acy library.”—-Edwin M. Borchard, 

ism. Professor of Law Yele University. 








FOR NEW ACQUAINTANCE SAKE 


12 months’ subscription to Survey Graphic.. $3.00 
New Germany number (February)......... .50 


Half price offer Unemployment number (April) ............ _ 50 2 
$4.00 


Your acquaintance subscription will include the Special Number SURVEY GRAPHIC 


(April) of Survey Graphic on 
112 East 19th Street 


Unemployment—and The Ways Out. New York, N. Y. 
Can we erach the gates, of your imagination with the fact that I accept your half-price offer. Enter me for 
prosperity has its price? ’ $ s ry ‘ 
We lead off with a ringing utterance made long since by Louis 12 months subscription, including the two 
Brandeis ; wit the =e Pusstiens we has closed in 7. special numbers—“The New Germany and 
irregular employment for eight years like an engineering pro 4“ ” 
lem: with a smashing declaration from Senator Couzens, Ford’s Unemployment oom enclose $2. 
old partner, fresh from the Senate hearings. 
And here the manufacturers themselves tell us how they have pee re ree poe ie ee ee 
made Dromedary Dates, Dennison tissues, Knox hats, Ivory soap 
stand for steady work. The human story of the last Weber Address 
Wagon by Cyrus McCormick, Jr., is something that will live. N. ee eee eA ea ee oe ee 
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Duranty, Walter. The Curious Lottery. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Epstein, Abraham. The Challenge of the Aged. Vanguard. $3. 

Frank, Glenn. Thunder and Dawn. Macmillan. $4. 

Frankfurter, Felix and Greene, Nathan. The Labor Injunc- 
tion. Macmillan. $3. 

Gaus, John M. Great Britain: A Study in Civic Loyalty. 
University of Chicago. $3. 

Hewart, Lord. Power and the People. Cosmopolitan. $5. 

Hobson, J. A. Economics and Ethics. Heath. 

Kallen, Horace M. Frontiers of Hope. Liveright. $3. 

Klaus, Samuel. Ed. American Trials. Ex Parte: In the 
Matter of Lambdin P. Milligan; People v. Molineux. 
Knopf. 2 vols. ea. $5. 

Klein, Julius. Frontiers of Trade. Century. $2.50. 

Lauck, W. Jett. The New Industrial Revolution and Wages. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50. 

Leiserson, William M. A Study of Labor Problems. Knopf. 

Lorwin, Lewis L. Labor and Internationalism. Macmillan. $3. 

Logan, George Bryan. Liberty in the Modern World. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. $2. 

Merz, Charles. And Then Came Ford. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

Moley, Raymond. Politics and Criminal Prosecution. Minton, 
Balch. $2.50. 

Nearing, Scott. Black America. Vanguard. $3. 

O’Brien, George. Agricultural Economics. Longmans, Green. 
$4.20. 

Odencrantz, Louise C. The Social Worker. Harper. $2.50. 

Ogburn, William F. Social Changes During 1928. University 
of Chicago. $1.50. 

Ogg, Frederick Austin. 
Macmillan. ; 

Osborne, Thomas Mott. Politics and Prisons. Vanguard. $3.50. 

Phillips, Ulrich B. Life and Labor in the Old South. Little, 
Brown. $4. 

Plekhanov, George V. Fundamental Principles of Marxism. 
International. $1.50. 

Randall, John Herman Jr. Our Changing Civilization. Stokes. 


English Government and Politics. 


$4. 

Selekman, Ben and Sylvia K. British Industry Today. Har- 
per. $3. 

Seligman, E. R. A. The Economics of Farm Relief. Columbia 
University. $3. 

Shotwell, James T. War as an Instrument of National Policy. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

Soule, George. The Useful Art of Economics. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. The Mexican Agrarian Revolution. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Ware, Norman J. The Labor Movement in the United States. 
1860-1895. Appleton. $3. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Poor Law History. Part 
I. Longmans, Green. $14. 

White, Walter. Rope and Faggot: A Biography of Judge 
Lynch. Knopf. $3. 

Williams, Benjamin H. Economic Foreign Policy of the United 
States. McGraw-Hill. $5. 

Williams, John Fischer. Chapters on Current International 
Law and the League of Nations. Longmans, Green. $8.50. 

Wirth, Louis. The Ghetto. University of Chicago. $3. 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Jews and Other Minor Nationalities 
Under the Soviets. Vanguard. $.50. 

Zimmern, Alfred. America and Europe And Other Essays. 
Oxford University. $3. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, LITERARY HISTORY 
Hello Towns! Liveright. $3. 
Archer, William. Play-making. Dodd, Mead. $3. 
Bell, Clive. Proust. Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 

Benda, Julien. Belphegor. Payson and Clarke. $2. 


Anderson, Sherwood. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. American Estimates. Harcourt, Brace. 


$3. 
Clark, Barrett H. European Theories of the Drama. Apple- 
ton. $5. 


Davis, Helen E. Tolstoy and Nietzsche. New Republic. $1. 

Edman, Irwin. Adam, the Baby and the Man from Mars. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Eliot, T. S. For Lancelot Andrewes. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Ford, Ford Madox. The English Novel. Lippincott. $1. 

France, Anatole. Rabelais. Trans. Ernest Boyd. Holt. $5. 

Harrison, G. B. An Elizabethan Journal. Cosmopolitan. $5. 

Kellett, E. E. The Whirligig of Taste. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.25. 

Kunitz, Joshua. Russian Literature and the Jew. Columbia 
University. $3. 

Rascoe, Burton. A Bookman’s Daybook. Liveright. $3. 

Riding, Laura. Anarchism Is Not Enough. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Rose, William and Isaacs, J. Eds. Contemporary Movements 
in European Literature. Dial. $4. 

Seldes, George. You Can’t Print That. Payson and Clarke. $4. 

Spurgeon, Caroline F. E. Keats’s Shakespeare. Oxford Uni- 


versity. $10. 
Wickham, Harvey. The Impuritans. Dial. $3.50. 
FICTION 
Barr, A. J. Let Tomorrow Come. Norton. $2.50. 


Bennett, Arnold. Accident. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Bentham, Josephine. Outsiders. Henkle. $2.50. 

Bowen, Elizabeth. The Last September. Dial. $2.50. 
Bradford, Roark. This Side of Jordan. Harper. $2.50. 
Bromfield, Louis. Awake and Rehearse. Stokes. $2.50. 
Callaghan, Morley. Native Argosy. Scribner. $2.50. 
Chamson, André. The Road. Scribner. $2. 

Coppard, A. E. Silver Circus. Knopf. $3. 


Daviot, Gordon. Kif: An Unvarnished History. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Delafield, E. M. First Love. Harper. $2.50. 

Dell, Floyd. Souvenir. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 


Labyrinth. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Diament, Gertrude. 
Duffus, R. L. Tomorrow Never Comes. 


$2.50. 
Eaton, Richard. Best European Stories of 1928. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
Edmonds, Walter D. Rome Haul. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Faulkner, William. Sartoris. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Fergusson, Harvey. In Those Days. Knopf. $2.50. 
Frank, Bruno. The Persians Are Coming. Knopf. $2.50. 
Ferrero, Guglielmo. Seven Vices. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
Freeman, H. W. Joseph and His Brethren. Holt. $2.50. 
Garnett, David. No Love. Knopf. $2.50. 
Gladkov, Fiodor. Cement. International. $2.50. 
Gelding, Louis. Prince or Somebody. Knopf. $2.50. 
Hergesheimer, Joseph. Swords and Roses. Knopf. $2.50. 


Hume, Cyril. A Dish for the Gods. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Jolas, Eugene and Sage, Robert. Eds. Transition Stories. 
McKee. $2.50. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The Village Doctor. Dutton. $2.50. 
Kessel, Joseph. Princes of the Night. Macaulay. $2. 
Kivi, Alexis. Seven Brothers. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


Knister, Raymond. Ed. Canadian Short Stories. Macmillan. $3. 
Kronenberger, Louis. The Grand Manner. Liveright. $2.50. 
Lardner, Ring. Round Up. Scribner. $2.50. 
Larsen, Nella. Nig. Knopf. $2. 

Leonard, Jonathan. Back to Stay. Viking. $2.50. 
Levin, Meyer. Reporter. Day. $2.50. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Dodsworth. Harcourt, Brace. 


$2.50. 
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o PLAYS 2B titties oo tector es: Se 


GILBERT MILLER: Theatre Guild Productions 


(by arrangement “ Maurice Browne) 


Journey. ourney s Find MAN’S ESTATE 














by Beatrice Blackmar and Bruce Gould 


By R. C. Sheriff 
THEATRE, 47th St., W. of B’ . Evs. 8:50. 
BILTMORE Matinees Thursday pide Saturday at 2:40. 


HENRY MILLER’S fyescat 8:50. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 2:30. 











A Comedy by Sil-Vara 


eee CAPRICE 


Dramatized from Edith Wharton’s Novel by Margaret Ayer Barnes GUILD THEATRE. West 52nd St. Eves. 8:50 Sharp. 
EMPIRE oe Broadway and Fortieth Street Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:40 Sharp. 
8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 











Eugene O’Neill’s 


RUTH DRAPER | | (STRANGE INTERLUDE 


Evenings 8:50 and Mat. Thursday and Saturday 2:50 


Theater, 4ist St., Management , 
COMEDY fete? pws.” ACTORMANAGERS, Ine. JOHN GOLDEN mee a ye B'way. 


Performances Sunday Evenings. 
No performances Monday Evenings. 


cece gene -—“HOLIDAY7— 


Impersonations 
ARTHUR HOPKINS te PHILIP BARRY’S ultra-successful 

MARION KERBY \ — comedy. re cg ROBERT EDMOND JONES tity 
«“ JOHN J. NILES eee PLYMOUTH Thea. W. 45th St. Eves. 8 :60 


Sat., 
Management Actor-Managers, Inc. 
BARRYMORE rfygatre, W. 47th St. Seats Now. 


























Mats. Thurs. 




















“‘This is a cinema masterpiece. . . . The acting is quite without 
a flaw.’’ —Evelyn Gerstein, epublic. 


Starting Saturday, April 13th THE PASSION OF 
37 OAN ? AR 



























Ludwig’s “Napoleon” battle fields 


oe 3 > 

5 . pes sac - wer a = Continuous 2 to midnight—Popular Prices 
apoieon’s downta of 10,000 people LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 

= from a new angle on | 146 W. 57th St. CARNEGIE Circle 7557 

> | supplementing the actual & 

” ) 

le : 











MONEY FOR THEATRE TICKETS 
Do you go to the theatre as often as you would like? You could, 


First Showing in America easily. Many Nation readers are earning extra money for extra 


pleasures. Why not you? Write to 


WATERLOO | == = 


Re-Created by an International Cast o 
Eminent Merit 








COMMUNITY LECTURES 






























With the human Presenting such 
element of a famous characters | =“ APRIL 17—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES ON ZIONISM 
tragic love as Napoleon, ee “The Fremise—aed Its MMeontug for Mankind” 
dmission ie 
——— ae vealinaton, 2 APRIL 18—DR. IRVING FISHER 
11x “Money, Business, and the Cost of Living” 
Marshal Ney, = Admission 75¢ 
Metternich, YEBATE: JOHN HAYNES HOLMES VS 
a beautiful Talleyrand in-their 4 ieee SS F. CALVERTON 
French spy historical roles | >. “Will The Family Pass?” 





Admission 50c 


film guild cinema MAY 2—STUART CHASE 
“ c e”’ 
52 W. 8th St. [Jeet ¥- 0°] Spring { 3050 "4 ‘Admission 756 Pr 


Continuous Daily, Inc. Saturday and Tickets for all lectures on sale at Church Office, 12 Park Avenue. 








Sunday. Noon to Midnite. Lectures begin promptly at 8:80 o'clock. 
Direetion Thurs. & Fri. —Last 2 days—“FLAMES Park Ave. New York 
SYMON GOULD ON THE VOLGA at 34th St. Ol (Ommunrry (URCH City 
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Lewis, Wyndham. The Childermass. Covici-Friede. Parts 


II and III. 1 vol. $3. 

Lynde, Francis. Young Blood. Scribner. $2. 

McKay, Claude. Banjo. Harper. $2.50. 

Magre, Maurice. The Kingdom of Lu. Cosmopolitan. $2.50. 

Mann, Heinrich. Diana. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Mann, Heinrich. In the Land of Cockaigne. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Marshall, Archibald. Simple People. Brentano’s. $2. 

Montague, C. E. Action. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Morand, Paul. Black Magic. Viking. $3. 

Morgan, Charles. First Love. Knopf. $2.50. 

Neumann, Alfred. The Rebels. Knopf. $3. 

O'Flaherty, Liam. The Mountain Tavern. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

O'Leary, Con. This Delicate Creature. Elliot Holt. $2.50. 

Olivier, Edith, As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s. Viking. 
2.50. 

Parsons, Alice Beal. The Insider. Dutton. $2.50. 

Pilnyak, Boris. The Naked Year. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

Powys, John Cowper. Wolf Solent. Simon and Schuster. $5. 

Proust, Marcel. The Captive. Boni. $6. 

Pryde, Anthony. The Secret Room. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Pushkin, Alexander. The Captain’s Daughter. Viking. $2. 

Pyke, Richard. The Lives and Deaths of Roland Greer. Boni. 
$2.50. 

Régnier, Henri de. The Libertines. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Richardson, Norval. Dream Boat. Little, Brown. $2. 

Royde-Smith, Naomi. The Lover. Harper. $2.50. 

“Saki” (H. H. Munro). When William Came. Viking. $1.75. 

“Saki” (H. H. Munro). The Square Egg. Viking. $1.75. 

Samuels, Charles. The Frantic Young Man. Coward- 
McCann. $2. 

Sanborn, Pitts. Prima Donna. Longmans, Green. 2 vols. $5. 

Sassoon, Siegfried. Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 

Schwob, Marcel. The Book of Monelle. Trans. by William 
Brown Meloney. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Sedgwick, Anne Douglass. Dark Hester. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

Smedley, Agnes. Daughter of Earth. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Stern, G. B. Slower Judas. Knopf. $2.50. 

Swinnerton, Frank. The Merry Heart. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Synon, Mary. Good Red Bricks. Little, Brown. $2. 

Szep, Erno. Marriage for One. Macaulay. $2. 

Tarleton, Fiswoode. Bloody Ground. Dial. $2. 

Tsao Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh. Trans. Chi-Chen Wang. 
Dream of the Red Chamber. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavransdatter. Knopf. $3. 

Undset, Sigrid. Snake Pit. v. 2. The Master of Hestviken. 
Knopf. $3. 

Von Keyserling, Edouard. Waves. Macaulay. 

Walt, Charles. Love in Chicago. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Warner, Sylvia Townsend. The True Heart. Viking. $2.50. 

Wasson, Ben. The Devil Beats His Wife. Harcourt, Brace. 


$2. 
Waugh, Alec. Portrait of a Celibate. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 


Webb, Mary. Armour Wherein He Trusted. Dutton. $2. 
Webb, Mary. The House in Dormer Forest. Dutton. $2.50. 
Webb, Mary. Precious Bane. Dutton. $2.50. 

Webb, Mary. Seven for a Secret. Dutton. $2.50. 

Wells, H. G. Short Stories Of. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 
Werfel, Franz. Class Reunion. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 
Wharton, Edith. Hudson River Bracketed. Appleton. $2.50. 
Williamson, Henry. The Pathway. Dutton. $2.50. 
Wilson, Edmund. I Thought of Daisy. Scribner. $2.50. 


HISTORY 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States. Boni. 3 vols $10. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, Dexter, Elisabeth A., Walker, Mabel G. 
The Making of a Nation. Knopf. $3.25. 

Barton, Ralph. God’s Country. Knopf. $3.50. 

Barton, William E. Lineage of Lincoln. Bobbs-Merrill. $7.50. 

Batsell, Walter Russell. Soviet Rule in Russia. Macmillan. 
$7.50. 

Churchill, Winston S. The Aftermath. Scribner. $5. 

Ghent, W. J. The Road to Oregon. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Gottschalk, Louis R. Era of the French Revolution. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. and Moon, Parker Thomas. Ancient 
and Medieval History. Macmillan. 

Ichihashi, Yamato. The Washington Conference and After. 
Stanford University. $4. 

Jaszi, Oscar. The Dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
University of Chicago. $3. 

Kenworthy, J. M. and Young, George. Freedom of the Seas. 
Liveright. $4. ; 

Kittredge, George Lyman. Witchcraft in Old and New Eng- 
land. Harvard University. $6. 

Latourette, Kenneth S. The History of Christian Missions in 
China. Macmillan. $5. 

Lewis, Lloyd. Myths After Lincoln. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Martin, Kingsley. French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century. Little, Brown. $4. 

Martin, Chester. Empire and Commonwealth. Oxford. $7. 

Miller, David Hunter. The Peace Pact of Paris. Putnam. $3. 

Minor, Henry. The Story of the Democratic Party. Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. An Hour of American History. 
Lippincott. $1. 

Pierard, Louis. Belgian Problems Since the War. Yale Uni- 
versity. $2. 

Power, Eileen. Trans. The Goodman of Paris. 
Brace. $4. 

Priestley, Herbert I. The Coming of the White Men. 1492- 
1848. Macmillan. $4. 

Ralston, Jackson H. International Arbitration from Athens to 
Locarno. Stanford University. $5. 

Recouly, Raymond. -The Third Republic. Putnam. $4.50. 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. France: A Short History. Little, 
Brown. $3.50. 

Seitz, Don C. Famous American Duels. Crowell. $3.50. 

Vernadsky, George. A History of Russia. Yale University. $4. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 
EDUCATION, SCIENCE, ANTHROPOLOGY 
Adler, Alfred. The Education of Children. Greenberg. $3.50. 
Alexander, Hartley Burr. Truth and the Faith. Holt. $3. 

Ames, Edward Scribner. Religion. Henry Holt. $3. 

Barrett, E. Boyd. While Peter Sleeps. Washburn. $3. 

Boas, George. Major Traditions of European Philosophy. 
Harper. $4. 

Brown, William. Science and Personality. Yale University. $3. 

Calverton, V. F. Ed. Sex in Civilization. Macaulay. $5. 

Carr, Herbert Wildon. Leibniz. Little, Brown. $3. 

Chadwick, Mary. Difficulties in Child Development. Day. $3.50. 

Dorsey, George A. Hows and Whys of Human Behavior. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Durant, Will. Mansions of Philosophy. Simon and Schuster. 
$5. 

Flick, Alexander C. Decline of the Mediaeval Church. Knopf. 


Harcourt, 


$6. 

Forel, Auguste. The Social World of the Ants. Boni. 2 
vols. $15. 

Frank, Waldo. The Re-Discovety of America. Scribner. $3. 
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o4anss theAMlantic 
GERMANY ENGLAND 
FRANCE IRELAND 
CHILDREN ARE HONORED GUESTS 


Your children will love to travel on the luxuri- 
ously appointed steamships of the Hamburg- 
American Line. They are shown every attention. 
They even have their own playground and dining 
saloon, where they carry on their own social 
activities, undisturbed and undisturbing. 


PLEASURE CRUIOEG- 
C70 Northern ©CAounad 
Wosdenioads rosin nt World 

















S. S. RELIANCE “Queen of Cruising Steamers”’ 
June 29—36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, Sailing Eastward from New beara 
Norway and the North Cape Jan. 6, 1930—140 days—33 Countries 
Rates $800 and up include return passage Rates $2,000 and up includes extraor- 
to New York. dinary program of shore excursions. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents. 
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Visits to 


Soviet Russia 
Third Season 


e ee e SEE 
SOVIET 
RUSSHA 





4 . 
—— Fora? SPRING SAILINGS Auspices of the Soviet organizations 
i . which received the American Educational 
TOURS S. S. Samaria —May 25 Delegation to Russia—Summer 1928. 
S. S. Aquitania —May 29 Small parties, each conducted by an American 
from Across the Atlantic on these authority; Russian interpreters; Russia’s best travel 
palatial ocean liners. Leisure facilities. : 
top-overs at London, Paris, : : 
5385 Berlin, Riga or Warsaw. Itineraries 6 to 11 weeks round trip visiting Moscow, 
: } ; 2 Leningrad, the Volga, the Crimea, the Caucasus, the 
You will travel in company with a lively, in- Urals and the Ukraine. 
teresting group, conducted by congenial lead- 
ers who know every spot of significance. Inclusive round trip from New York and return: 
A minimum of 10 full days in Moscow and $533 to $965. 
Leningrad. 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 


Write for Booklet D—a detailed itinerary ; Vad 
fr wens sage a visa applications, address: 


WORLD TOUBISTS, Inc. 


175-5th AVENUE ° Flatiron Building - NEW YORK CITy THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 
Telephone ALGonquin 6656 
20 West 43rd Street New York 
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Giddings, Franklin H. The Mighty Medicine. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 

Gregory, William K. Our Face from Fish to Man. 
$4.50. 

Haggard, Howard W. Devils, Drugs and Doctors. Harper. $5. 

Hamilton, G. V. A Research in Marriage. Boni. $10. 

Hamilton, G. V. and MacGowan, Kenneth. What Is Wrong 
With Marriage? Boni. $3. 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont. A Social Interpretation of Education. 
Holt. $3.50. 


Johnson, Marietta. 


Putnam. 


Youth in a World of Men. Day. $2.50. 


Keable, Rebert. The Great Galilean. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Keyserling, Hermann. The Philosophy Of. Harper. 2 vols. 
$10. 

Kohler, Wolfgang. Gestalt Psychology. Liveright. $4. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. The Modern Temper. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 

Lippmann, Walter. A Preface to Morals. Macmillan. $3. 

Low, Barbara. Psychoanalysis and Education. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.25. 

McCabe, Joseph. The Story of Religious Controversy. Strat- 
ford. $5. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. The Sexual Life of Savages. Liveright. 
2 vols. $10. 

Muirhead, James H. The Use of Philosophy. Harvard Uni- 
versity. $2.50. 


Oppenheim, James. The Psychology of the Future. Knopf. $3. 
Park, William H. and Williams, Anna W. Who's Who 
Among the Microbes. Century. $3. 


Pavlov, Ivan P. Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes. Interna- 
tional. $6.50. 
Piaget, Jean. The Child’s Conception of the World. Har- 


court, Brace. $4. 
Rodé, José E. Motives of Proteus. Trans. Angel Flores. Bren- 
$4. 
Spinoza. Little, Brown. $3. 
Our Knowledge of the External World. 


tano’s. 
Roth, Leon. 
Russell, Bertrand. 


Norton. $3. 
Ward, Harry F. Our Economic Morality and the Ethic of 
Jesus. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Waterman, Philip F. The Story of Superstition. Knopf. $4. 

Whitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of Education and Other 
Essays. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Wieth-Knudsen, K. A. Understanding Women. Holt. $3. 

Willoughby, Harold R. Pagan Regeneration. University of 


Chicago. $3. 
POETRY 
Adams, Franklin P. Christopher Columbus. Boni. $2. 
Dickinson, Emily. Further Poems Of. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Binyon, Lawrence. The Idols. Macmillan. $2. 
Black, McKnight. Machinery. Liveright. $2. 
Blackwell, Alice Stone. Some Spanish-American Poets. Ap- 


pleton. $3. 
Branch, Anna Hempstead. 
Other Poems. Houghton Mifflin. 
Canby, Henry Seidel, and Drinkwater, John. 
Century Poetry. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. Golden Falcon. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Sonnets from a Lock Box and 
$2. 
Twentieth- 


“Elspeth.” Strange Truth. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Fearing, Kenneth. Angel Arms. Coward-McCann. $1. 
Flanner, Hildegarde. Time’s Profile. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Kimball, Alice Mary. The Devil Is a Woman. Knopf. $2.50. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Manhattan Men. Coward-McCann. $2. 

Lindsay, Vachel. The Litany of Washington Street. Mac- 
millan. $3. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. The Fate of the Jury. Appleton. $2.50. 

Oxford Book of Regency Verse. Oxford University. $3.75. 


Pound, Ezra. Cantos. Maurice Inman. $42. 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Cavender’s House. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 
Sassoon, Siegfried. Heart’s Journey. Harper. $2. 


Taggard, Genevieve. Circumference. Covici-Friede. $6. 


Wagner, Charles. Nearer the Bone. Coward-McCann. $1. 

Walton, Eda L. A City Day. Ronald Press. $2.25. 

Webb, Mary. Poems and the Spring of Joy. Dutton. $2.50. 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott. The Poet in the Desert. Van- 
guard. $2. 

Wylie, Elinor. Angels and Earthly Creatures. Knopf. $2.50. 

TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, ARCHEOLOGY 

Benson, Stella. Worlds Within Worlds. Harper. $3. 

Casey, Robert J. Four Faces of Siva. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Childe, V. Gordon. The Most Ancient East. Knopf. $5. 


Gedye, G. E. R. A Wayfarer in Austria. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Guide to the Soviet Union. International. $5. 

Horn, Aloysius P. and Lewis, Ethelreda. The Waters of 
Africa. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 

Huddleston, Sisley. Normandy. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

Hueffer, Oliver Madox. French France. Appleton. $3.50. 


The Desert Road to Turkestan. Little, 


Lattimore, Owen. 
Brown. $4. 
Ludwig, Emil. On Mediterranean Shores. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Nexo, Martin A. Days in the Sun. Coward-McCann. $3. 
Roerich, Nicholas. Altai Himalaya. Stokes.. $5. 

Russell, Phillips. Red Tiger. Brentano’s. $5. 
Sackville-West, V. Twelve Days. Doubleday, Doran. $4. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Exploration: The Northward Course 
of Discovery. Macmillan. $6. 

Wilson, Helen Calista and Mitchell, Elsie Reed. Vagabonding 
at Fifty. Coward-McCann. $5. 


Woolley, C. Leonard. The Sumerians. Oxford. $2. 





HOUSE FOR RENT 


CAPE COD 
OR RENT for summer season, in a quiet but 
accessible village, 4 room cottage, with every 
convenience, gas for cooking. 10 minutes from 
good bathing beach. Box . Yo The Nation. 











APARTMENT FOR RENT 


WO rooms, bath, kitchen, completely fur- 

nished. Quiet, cool, Chelsea district. For 
rent May 1-Sept. 1, or year longer if desired. 
$75. Watkins 5954, or write Box . Yo The 
Nation. 











z 


@ The above advertisements suggest the kind of 
house and apartment that is rented through 
The Nation. 

C Advertisements in The Nation of apartments in 
the city to be sublet for the summer and of 
houses in the country to be rented for the 
summer, or to be sold,—bring uncommonly 
good results. 

@ And you would not hesitate to turn your apart- 
ment or house over to the sort of people 
who will answer your advertising in The 
Nation. 

c “DO IT NOW” 





Summer is coming on. 





Rates—$6.16 per inch (60 words), $3.08 
half inch (30 words). Additional lines of 
6 words 62 cents each. Please accompany 
order with remittance. 











Address The Nation Advertising Department, 





20 Vesey Street, N. Y. Fitzroy 9074 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, ] = 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
ee OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
oO 


The Nation 


Published weekly, Wednesday, at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1929, 

State of New York 

County of New York } 8 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Dorothy Van Doren, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
she is the managing editor of The Nation, and 

that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
] edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—Oswald Garrison Villard, 20 Vesey 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor—Oswald Garrison Villard, 20 Vesey 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—Dorothy Van Doren, 20 Vesey 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- ry 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If = y 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- neratin rain Po e fi 1 5 
porated concern, its name and address, as well Ww r or 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The . Inc., 20 Vesey Street, New York, 

N.Y 

















Hoon chief operating requirement of the 
General Electric ompany, and of the 
electrical industry in general, is not horse- 
power, but brain power. 


Katherine S. Dreier, Central Park West, New 
fork, N. Y. é 
Agnes Brown Leach, 160 East 64th Street, New 

; ry 


York, N. Y. 

Ellen McMurtrie, 1104 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 

Estate of Mary McMurtrie, 1104 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maria C. Scattergood, 355 Bourse Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

R. L. Selene, 334 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


This requirement must be continuously 
anticipated. The leaders of the future must 
not only be born, but made. Accordingly, 


the General Electric Company maintains at 





Ruste qf Tesey  Villeed, 30 Very Steest, Schenectady and elsewhere a post-graduate 
Oswald Garrison Villard, 20 Vesey Street, New college of electrical science which has 
York, N. Y. © . *.: ° ° 
Edward S. Waters, 52 William Street, New achieved a unique position in the engineer- 
York, NY wd ing world. 
eerie S. Wertheim, 44 Pine Street, New York, 
Margaret Ryttioes, 90 Joralemon Street, Brook- - faculty includes inventors and engineers 
lyn, N. Y. 4 : * 68 . . 
Mary = = 55th Street & 7th Avenue, New Back of this monogram are Hagen so ns page tang i> ority. 
York, N. ° 7 . e students—more an Oo em 
Estate of J. Wertheim, 57 William Street, New the accumulated experience lled - are 
vork, N.Y. and skill of the world’s larg. | enrolled every year—are the picked grad- 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and ra organization engaged in uates of the best-known American and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per t manu /jacture Tica: 4 s . oe 
cent or more of total amount of. bonds, mort- pores 4 end ye d foreign technical schools and universities. 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, P, — The graduates provide not only this com- 
so state.) None. Always and everywhere it is t th EP ee ee ‘ 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving a safe guide to electrical pany u € e ectric in ustry in general 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- quality and dependability. with many of its most valuable leaders. 


curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 


in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee f 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 


is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s ful! 
knowledce and beli s to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security soon 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 1 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- ll HE most comfortable place in New York to 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona wy OPEN SHELF ys P 
fide owner; ¢ ‘this affant has no reason to buy or borrow books. Meet your friends at 
believe that any other person, association, or good cheer, comrades! Henry Fenton 8s Studio Book Shop, 20 West 15th 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect PECIAL Street. Open till 8:30. 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
te lotsa of new books 20% off. co ver: 

as so -d by her. : : me on over; 

so stated by he dnce’s, 8 wechingten 6. @ 8 Giemeuh on 


5. That the average number of copies of each n. 9 @& oven eves. SOCIAL PROGRESS 


issue of this ication sold or distributed, 


through the or otherwise, to paid sub- 7 NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 13th Edi- A Handbook of the Liberal Movement 





















splurge of pictures for gifte # 














scribers during the six months preceding the date F* sagt Cc f di Z 
oe rin oe ee s new, $45.00. SIR THOMAS suses of discontent; oppression by Gov- 
eoieel tees dolly THicateen® information is | BROWNE Works. 3 Vols., new $6.50. Tom ernment; family budgets; organizations de. 
een a Sere wee ee Brown: AMUSEMENTS, SERIOUS AND COM- voted to abolishing injustice. Price $2.59. 
ae VAN re ee ee ete. Me toe $2.75. Write for Bargain Money refunded if unsatisfactory, The Ar- 
Sworn to and subscribec yefore me this Is Satalocue. ly Book Shop, E 
day of April, 1929. [Seal] Mary E. O’Brien. St. Baltimore, Md. op, 913 N. Charles bitrator, 114 East Slst St., New York City. 

















(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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Mobernistic 
BOOKCASES 


built to your order 
umn are Quite inexpensive 





One of our most popular 
bookcases consists of a 
series of movable units or 

can be ar- 


ranged as desired, 

are $11.75 (unpainted). 
With addition of the 
secretary unit, as illustra- 
ted, $28.50. 





Bookcases built to fit the 
dimensions and decorative 
scheme of your room... 
very interesting, smart and 
practical. We have an in- 
terior decorator here in our 
workshop-showroom to 
assist you. And while you 
are here you can look over 
an exhibit of exclusively 
modern furniture that is 
larger than that shown by 
any store in the city. Prices 
are remarkably moderate. 


LS TE A TI AE 
PURRTITURE C0. 
$4: €ast 7" Street 


Stuyvesant 74786 
Seer sees ee 








BOOKSHOP FOR SALE 





OOKSHOP, Union Square section, reasonable 

‘ price. Good opportunity for active person. 
Will advise those unacquainted with book game 
while I remain in town. 101 E. 16th St. Stuy- 
vesant 6539. 





TAILORING 





VV ELL-ENOWN for beautiful cleaning and 

artistic dyeing. Garments neatly pressed. 
Phone orders promptly attended to. A little 
cheaper—a little better. Service Tailoring Co., 
69 West 10th Street, Algonquin 5347. 











PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
THe MacazIne or LiperaL THOUGHT 
for 
Teachers, Principals, Parents 

Stimulating articles on newer methods 
Reports on new ex ts in education 


Answers to problems of the school and home 
Thought-provoking articles on tendencies of 


y 
News of important school activities 
Discriminating reviews of the latest books 
Illustrations of school activities and creative 
work by children " 
THE APRIL ISSUE 
EDUCATION, AN ACTIVE PROCESS 
Seventy-five cents per copy 
Are you a Subscribing Member? 


Three Dollars will bring you the magazine 
for a year, any two reprints of former is-' 
sues, active membership in the association, 
and a fund of mutual service you cannot 
do without. May we count you with us? 


INSTITUTE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


State College, Pennsylvania 
July 1-19, 1929 
Send for Circular 
Write Department C 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





I AM a young woman of good family, both 

free and eager for work. I have confidence 
in a dormant literary ability in which are my 
ultimate hopes. Although having no actual] busi- 
ness record, I believe t my own preceptivity 
to situations will qualify me for a responsible 
position. Box 1072, % The Nation. 





UCCESSFUL woman writer and editor, wants 

full or part time editorial work, special as- 
signments publicity or advertising copy. Valu- 
able asset to growing, ethical organization. 
Broad experience, excellent contacts, understand- 
ing viewpoint. Box 1073, % The Nation. 





ECRETARY, intelligent, dependable, resource- 

ful, capable assuming responsibility, decade 
present position will accept less than receiving. 
Box 1074, % The Nation. 





“OLLEGE girl, experienced secretary desires 
summer camp position. Box 1076, % The 
Nation. 





CHOOL: A young teacher with unusual pro- 

fessional intelligence and academic equip- 
ment attentive to any post. Box 1077, % The 
Nation. 





OUNG WOMAN, cultured, desires position as 
companion to middle aged or elderly woman. 
Box 1078, % The Nation. 





XPERIENCED care and guidance small 

children. Exchange services for board, coun- 
try or seashore. Daughter-3. Box 1079, % The 
Nation. 





ESEARCH worker, statistician, translator 

(French, German, Russian, Spanish) vari- 
edly experienced; editorial ability. Columbia 
Ph.D. (woman). Box 1080, % The Nation. 





‘youne woman, experienced in tutoring and 
camp work, Vassar A.B., Ph.D. in English, 
desires position for the summer in camp or 
school. Box 1081, % The Nation. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 

Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 
following Thursday. , 

Rates: $3.08 for one-half inch (30 words) 
minimum. Additional lines of 6 words 62 
cents each. Please accompany order with 








remittance, 





RESTAURANTS 


THE RUSSIAN INN 
. is now at 


23 West 49th Street 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS. 
Musie for Dinner 





Circle 10442 





THE RAJAH RESTAURANT 


Back on Broadway 
at 241 West 48th St. 


The Fragrance of India 
The Spice of its Food 
The Atmosphere of the Orient 


All of these you will find at the RAJAH 
For Lunch, Dinner and After Theatre 











FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


URNISHED ROOM, firepl old Colonial 

house (small, private family), Westchester 
county. Commuting 44 minutes Grand Central; 
depot 2 minutes’ walk. Breakfast opticnal. A 
quiet country retreat for congenial person. Tel. 
evenings, Yonkers 6956J. 


“GUsn ree.” Opportunity for room in 

lady’s private home. Kitchen may be 
shared. Quiet garden homes, 20 minutes from 
Times Square. $8-10. Stillwell 7869. 


URNISHED ROOM, clean, cozy, light and 

heat, use of bath, for business, working per- 
son or student. Moderate rental. Greenwich 
Village section, 2 blocks Christopher St. 7th Ave. 
Subway Sta. Phone Walker 6096 (best morn- 
ings). 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


FE 4st Ninth St., near Fifth Ave. Beautifully 
furnished and equipped; Steinway Grand, 
Radiola, ete. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
living room, bedroom, kitchen, 
monthly. Stuyvesant 6187. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS 


WEST 40TH STREET. Opposite 

library, musical studio, also living, 
all night elevator. Reasonable. Van 
Yorx, Pennsylvania 4792. 




















Very large 
bath. $125 











FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


JEWLY BUILT, 3-room house in Watchung 
Mts.; good commutation; all improvements; 
fireplace, tennis courts, fine view, seclusion; fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Write, P. O. Box 155, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


NFURNISHED, or furnished. First floor 

of two-family house, four rooms, enclosed 
porch, bath and kitchenette. Newly decorated. 
Centrally located. Quiet street, one hour from 
New York. $60 a month. Furnished, $75. Anna 
G. Noyes, 184 Leonia Ave., Leonia, N. J. Tele 
phone 790-W. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


\ ANTED: Jewish girl to share my 3-room 

housekeeping apartment, 72nd near Broad- 
way; will have own bedroom; very reasonable. 
Phone Miss Patz, Lexington 5256 or Endicott 
4672. 

















WANT TO SHARE HOME 


USINESS mother with 5-year daughter 
would like to share home of city woman, who 
having own child to look after is willing to 
care for mine also. Box 1075, % The Nation. 








TO LET 


ESK room, one or two small, light, furnished, 

front offices, with or without office facilities; 
2nd floor, elevator. References required. S. Lib- 
erty, Room 200—2 East 23rd Street. 
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RESORTS OHILDREN—SUMMER 
Own Your Own 
CAMPSITE OF BENGALOW A, 4 A new 4 to pA 
at the idea year olds, 
Foot of the Berkshires A y 
for as low as $10 a month —a camp for 
3 —— from New York A real house in ideal surroundings Limited enrollment in order to permit 
r y Train or Auto within a few hours of New York City. individual attention. Endorsed. 
A Summer Colony for Sport-Lovers The entire Staff are trained and ex- 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, perienced in the care and guidance of Write for booklet to Anne Josephson, 
Tennis, Handball. young children. Resident physician Director, 1880 University Avenue, 
Golf course planned and trained nurse. New York City. 
Membership very reasonable 
: . a Combining advantages of home, camp and school 
American Better Camping Association e e f . ? 
55 West 42nd Street New York 
CHARMING spot for those who te CHILDREN—BOARD CHILDREN’S CAMPS 
spend restful days amidst beautiful coun- (COMFORTABLE home for 4 children in pines, BEECH wooD A Se FOR 
“dl pe a a repose and wholesome South Jersey. Private beach, experienced, 26 Acres of woodland | on Lake Alamoosook near 
. " port, Maine. ine equipment. Land and 
- THE HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, N. ¥. | "e*ed lady in charge. References exchanged. J [oe sports. | Other camp activities 
jal Hill Rate $15 a week. Write S. R., 4 West 15th enced counsellors, Address Hermine 
i Tel. Mahopac 15-J. Friedberg, Prop. St. Room 408, N. Y. C. Friends Seminary, Rutherford Place, N. ¥. ©. 
a RESORTS EDUCATIONAL 
‘el. 
MDS WRITE NOW for reservations for Passover 
in COMMUTERS LODGE NATURE-STUDY FOR CHILDREN 
be CAMP AS-ER A play group for ten children, 8 to 12 off 
delightfully situated in the Westchester Blue Mountains Nature Study: spring birds and pi ts; mas Dene life ; 
— 50 minutes from Grand Central Station water aquaria; insects; rocks and 
- 72 trains daily. oe | en =. Where =~ can en- orem Br Jd. teacher, ‘Scr ‘Walden Se School, now 
+h the adeshi w progressives. Reasonable rates— Sch the scientific 
mn Secial prices for week-end Partiee—Excellent cooking—aAll sports. staff of the American Museum of Natural History. 
rn- Furnace Wood Road, Peekskill, N. Y. Saturdays from 10 to 1 or from 2 to 5. $30 for 10 
= OPEN ALL YEAR *ROUND Tel. Peekskill 1403 Saturdays. Address Mary Greig, 523 West 121st Street, 
Camp As-Er, Inc., Management BORDEN BROS. New York City. 
ully VACATIONS ABROAD 
und, Prominent Paedagogue—Concert pianist will begin 
rge SOCIAL and EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS Teachers’ Courses: April-July 
-_ EXPERT LEADERSHIP Analytic Instruction—Analysis of Classical and Modern Literature. 
‘ terpoint Com 
weal Britain and pe ge Bs gy A} Me por Scenery Two Piano Practice. Coaching of Concert Seasstehe, 
oe a 4 ba Rd. . EMIL FRIEDBERGER, 320 Central Park W., 
_ Highfie ler's Green ae : Schuyler 7534 
si 
ing, FOR RENT—FOR SUMMER IDEAL AUGUST VACATION LECTURES 
Jan AN IDEAL RETREAT “HARTER for two weeks’ cruise to Lake 
EVERAL unusual studio bungalows for rent, Sa. we equipped motorboat ac- THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
en i rtistic intellectual col t Westport, com: ing four and owner. Reasonable rates. 
D One. A vclightfal "suum tor ‘children “and Box 1082, % The Nation. on Gta Rd " 
owe i inte: ti i 80- é , 
nung Mal activities.” Bungalows with open fireplaces, COTTAGE WANTED (8th St. ae | fetes ay 4 at 8 o'clock) 
nts ; i d ing porches, city com- “ dmission 
_ — “furnished artistically. Tennis courts, a CUD, by* cage Be ger Scam, Friday, April 19—Everett Dean Martin “Crimes 
i i i 2 round and socia , ’ 
155, swimming pool, children’s playground and social 1 10+ water, garage, July, August. a Committed in the Name of Liberty. 
ao peso asmamation oma Gand | teichiorhood. "Write Bor 1010, 9 The Nation | Sunday, April 21—Dr. Kang-Hu Kiane—“The 
I a N. Y. Address, 270 W. 11th St PROPERTY FOR SALE China.” pital ie , 
° . - ST rar RL STR Ns . 
ao : Chelsea 3299. ]N_ THE ADIRONDACKS. Boys and Girls’ ] Tuesday, April 23—The American Institute Sci- 
fren - Camp Sites, Lakes. Water front hotels, sum- a ——_ AB A 4 mee. Pro- 
Anns = endo a persed aa s - mer hemes, bunting compe. gmber and, Tes Gaiam “Vitamine’ emistry, Teachers 
t te t rict, a Tew at- cabins. ‘oultry, vege le an ur farms, . 
= tractively furnished camps and cottages, in a to $70,000. Booklet. Earl Woodward, Hadley, 
—— Hillside orchard with swimming pool. Apply mm. Be 
R. Underhill, Amawalk, N. Y. Phone Yorktown ERE Gnd. Old Oclonial house cm call asus DISCUSSION 
140 
— on > , 2 a = pose 
-room IWOOD COTTAGES w price, direct sale wner going abroa THE GROUP 
“ oad td bas —" Northern Ramapa a¥aun2,, ER ‘Clapp. Cos Cob, Conn. Telephone Green- a! chai House ot yOvinion, = 
na mee a uditorium— est 
‘ tains, 1% hours out, six minutes 
teats | Bead station, 1000 scree, mountétral magic of the Se Se ee ere (Author of othe Tesult Balm,” ete.) 
— ae ii R& SALE OR RENT: New country house 
Negro. In these stories of New oF ane " . 
F Pp; 8 rooms; 2 stone fireplac DOES RELIGION. DEVELOP 
= of Haiti, of the Congo, of Harlerte garage. Acreage as desired. ” Feat unfies NEUROSES?” 
ighter ° Yew Jersey. Express commuting. Imme- Tuesday, April 16th, at 8:30 P. M. 
., who of Paris, there beats this racial i Cae Walter B. Pitkin, Columbia Admission 50c c 285 re anized 1918 
. 4 . A. gson, rector, m Ave. 
she tance like the malignant tom-ton LANGUAGES 
— | CH SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN ‘THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB: 2 West 64th 
- " Street. LECTURE—‘“The Bedouin Arabs, 
— Sicatte tikgitdee | Beis ae eee RAlra aon 
“hed, iVaTE SCHOOL OF LA GuaGEs r 2A statesman, p 
rw. XIN a pher and poet, and a recent exile to Arabia. 
-7e | 18 East 48th Street wy ty pear y By toy N. ¥. Sunday, April 14th, at 4 P. M. Admission, 265c. 
° 
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KARL MARX: His LIFE AND WORK 


by Otto RUHLE 


Translated by EvEN and Cepar PAUL 





One of the most prodigious figures in the 
history of progress is here scrutinized, 
probably for the first time, in the clear 
light of modern psychology. Karl Marx’s 
life is revealed as a fascinating record 
of achievement and failure; the man 
emerges from behind the huge structure 





o 


mixture of pettiness and greatness. A 
large part of this volume is given over 
to a consideration of his work, described 
in such clarifying terms that there is no 
longer any excuse for lack of knowledge 
of the theories which are motivating some 
of the major movements in the world 
today. 32 illustrations. $5.00 








of his work as a human being with a 











JEREMIAH 


by STEFAN ZWEIG 


Considered one of the finest tragedies in the German 
language, Jeremiah is at once a great Biblical drama, 
and beneath its symbolical clothing a scathing indict- 
ment of war. The story, the tragic prophet, has been 
transmuted by a fine artist into what The New York 
Times calls “a drama‘ of authentic grandeur and 


beauty.” $2.50 











BACK TO STAY 


by JONATHAN LEONARD 


This tale of a New England rebel has, according to 
Bertrand Russell “a remarkable power of command- 
ing attention, which is a quality that is characteristic 
of important work.” Mr. Leonard strikes a new 
note in American literature—a note which has found 
response from such discerning critics as Ford Madox 
Ford, Alfred Kreymbore, Gorham Munson, Conrad 
Aiken and Lewis Mum -d. $2.50 











BLACK MAGIC 


by PauL MorAND 


Through this latest book by the famous 
French writer runs the theme of the rich 
and racy ancestral magic of the modern 
Negro. In these stories of New Orleans, 
of Haiti, of the Congo, of Harlem and 
of Paris, there beats this racial inheri- 


tance like the malignant tom-toms of 


Emperor Jones. The Parisian critics are 
calling this Morand’s best book of fiction. 
The illustrations by Aaron Douglas, the 
Negro artist, heighten the exotic and 
glamorous flavor of this weirdly beautiful 
book. Translated by Hamish Miles. $3.00 








18 East 48th Street THE VIKING PRESS New York City 
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HELLO TOWNS 


by SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 
Author of Dark Laughter, ete. 


Anderson gives the pulse 
beat of the American 
small town in his capa- 


Cnr 
' theVulé th 


The Personal History of a 


Dynast and His Wives 
by Francis Hackett 


90000 copies sold on publication day! 








city as country editor and 





‘‘A magnificent historical pageant 





impassioned interpreter 








- = which glows with the confusion 
of chagle people's Eves. and color of Henry’s own Field 
epee of the —— = Gold... lan- 
guage which equals that of 
re SECONOS Macaulay or Froude at their 
BODENHEIM best—indeed, at moments sur- 
Author of Georgie May, etc. passes theirs because of greater 
« Maxwell Bodenheim subtlety. Years of research 
and thought have unques- 
tionably gone to make a 
book which is not only a 
described as a leap.’’— gorgeous spectacle and an 
Ricnarp Lockripce, unforgettable study of hu- 
N.Y. Sun. man character, but a most 
readable and clear por- 
trayal of ma pr ad 
: tury political and diplo- 
IT'S NOT OUR matic intrigue.”’ 


FAULT —Atlantc Monthly 
Why We Can't Be Good 


by DR. ALFRED L. 
HALL-QUEST 


This complete survey of 
human misconduct gives 
you the philosophical and 


has taken so long a step 
forward as a novelist that 


it might almost be better 


Second printing. $2.00 


The most entrancing true 
story in years— and the great- 
est book value since Lud- 

wig’ s Napoleon. Illus. $3.00 





scientific reasons ‘why we 





























can’t be good.’’ $2.50 





AR HORACE LIVERIGHT 
5 GOOD BOOKS NY. 
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EASILY PERSUADED 
by ELIZABETH DEANE 
Set loose into a world of men and 
money, naive Doris learns that 
her charms must yield her success 
as well as romance. Second print- 
ing. $2.00 


A BOOKMAN'S 
DAYBOOK 
by BURTON RASCUE 
«Heightened by the vivacity of 
Burton’s prose. He is... the 
most gifted journalist of his gener- 
ation,’’-—IsaBeL Paterson, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 
Edited by C. Hartiey Grattan. 
$3.00 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
éy DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 
The first presentation in English 
of the Gestalt Theory marks a 
revolution in the history of psy- 
chology not achieved since Wil- 
liam James. $4.00 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 
BALLYHOO FOR A MENDICANT 

by CARLTON TALBOTT $2.00 
THE HERMIT THRUSH 

by KATHLEEN MILLAY $2.00 


MACHINERY 
by MacK NIGHT BLACK $2.00 
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FIRST LOVE 
By Charles Morgan 


“Subtlety and fastidiousness shape his 
language and find him subjects which are 
worthy of that language” —Rebecca West. 

FIRST LOVE is the novel of the year in 
London. It is an exquisite love story that 
will long be remembered. $2.50 


YOUTH RIDES OUT 
By Beatrice Kean Seymour 
Dorothy Canfield says: “Beatrice Kean Sey- 


mour is a British writer not to be missed by 
American readers, especially American women. 
Indeed, | don’t know one of the younger British 
novelists whom | would so unreservedly recom- 


mendto American readers.” $2.50 



























































INTERLUDE 


By Frank Thiess 


The study of an overwhelming passion, its birth, its growth and its re- 
nunciation. A gifted and successful architect elopes with the wife of his 
best friend. During their year together, their love develops into a many 
sided relationship and they find that for the first time they are living to 
the fullest capacity of their natures. Then, their desire sated, they return 
once more to a normal existence. 

“A middle-aged triangular puzzle and its extraordinary solution... The 
book seems to say that the old institution of marriage is still more than a 
fetish, that a relation based on affection and consecrated by society is not 
easily to be destroyed by episodes of passion.” —New York Sun. $2.50 


THE LETTERS OF BABES AND SUCKLINGS 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD By Philip Wylie 
Edited by J. Middleton Murry Y pwr 
John Gelsworthy, Hugh Walpole, Cynthia and Thornton . . . two lovers, 


Virginie Woolf, Williem Gerherdi 
are some of the recipients of these 
letters. ‘Very seldom do letters 
prove so varied, so stimulating, so 
genuine, x0 moving. They have about 
them at times an intolerable beauty.” 
—The New York Times. 

in 2 volumes, boxed $7.50. 

Read elso: THE JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. $3.50 


more daring than wise, rediscover the 
eternal verities of love by the method 
of trial and error. They make Philip 
Wylie’s new novel a scintillating rev- 
elation of modern love against a back- 
ground of New York society. $2.50 


SWORDS AND ROSES 





By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


The true events that befell the South in the Civil War, the 
historical figures that made those events. Beautiful and adoring 
women, men haughty and brave, pictured as they lived and died, 
_ cherishing the dignity and customs of their society...General Stuart, who 
“wore gold spurs and a rose with his war jacket. Ladies in Maryland gave 
him the spurs, and ledies wherever he chanced to be gave him the rosebuds” 
--Belle Boyd, the female spy, “a perfumed girl in the widest of skirts.” General 
Sones with his “broad black belt supporting two navy sixes and his long heavy 
sabre, ground—against all military ruling—to a razor-keen edge”... These, and many 
others, again people their houses “with marble columns and classic ballrooms.” $3.50 
Limited edition of 70 copies, on Japan Vellum, at $25, and 225 copies on Borzoi all-reg paper, ot 
$10; ered and signed by the author 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER is both a great American writer and a great writer 
about America. Again and again his works deal passionately, beautifully, excit- 
ingly with the American scene. Look through the list below. You may have 
missed on its first appearance a book that you would enjoy reading now. 
FICTION 




































THE THREE BLACK PENNYS $2.50 THE LAY ANTHONY $2.50 
LINDA CONDON $2.00 MOUNTAIN BLOOD $2.50 THE HAPPY END $2.50 
WILD ORANGES $1.50 TUBAL CAIN $1.50 THE DARK FLEECE $1.50 

The above three novels also obtainable boxed: the three, $2.50 

JAVA HEAD $2.50 CYTHEREA $2.50 THE BRIGHT SHAWL $2.50 

BALISAND $2.50 TAMPICO $250 QUIET CITIES $2.50 
HON-FICTION Cuma cmc 
SAN CRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA 

Mustrated, $3.50 


FROM AN OLD HOUSE 
Wustrated, $5.00 





ALFRED-A-KNOPF 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The STORY of SUPERSTITION 
By Philip F. Waterman 


Lewis Browne, gator of THIS BELIEVING 
WORLD says: “Every superstitious person 
in this country and every relative of « 
superstitious person ought to enjoy this 
“Tee cosee died, 
re are some of the pter 
The Men who Invented Sin — The Inside 
Story of Hell—The Fish and the Mermaid 
—The Obscene Saint —The Demon Lover 
—The Meaning of Luck—The Carnival and 
the Seturnalie —The Dance of the Gods 
—The Secret of the Mistletoe. $3.50 





THE SNAKE PIT 
By Sigrid Undset 
A new novel of mediaeval Norway by the 
winner of the Prize in Unersture’ 


1928. $3.00 
Read ‘also Sigrid Undset's previous 
novel: THE AXE. $3.00 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
The Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection for February 


Sigrid Undset's great trilogy, consisting of 
THE BRIDAL WREATH, THE MISTRESS OF 
HUSABY, and THE CROSS. 


Owing to the large pr made 
ble by the choice of oy rnd 
as the Book-ol-the-Month Club sele 


there are available a limited a of 
@ special one-volume edition, 


-copies in 
1104 pages, beautifully bound. $3.00 
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TOMORROW 
NEVER COMES 


R. L. DUFFUS 


One mad week of love, war, and revolution in a sleepy, impulsive pleasure-loving country of 
Spanish America. With irony and humor the author of ‘“The American Renaissance’ shows how the 
not unselfish plans of an American concession hunter are frustrated by the Latin temperament. $2.50 



















SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 


Francis Otto Matthiessen 


A study in the modern manner—keen, 
graphic, incisive—of one of the best and least- 
known American writers of prose fiction, author 
of ‘The Country of the Pointed Firs.’ Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


AS GOD MADE 


THEM 
Gamaliel Bradford 


Incisive portraits of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, 
Greeley, Edwin Booth, Francis Child and Asa 
Gray. “I like these Bradford books. They 
make dead men real.’—H. L. Mencken. _Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


THE HEART OF 
































THE LIFE OF 






HAWTHORNE'’S LORD 
JOURNALS PAUNCEFOTE 
Newton Arvin R. B. Mowat 






A great biography of 
the first British ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


An invaluable  self- 
revelation of the great 
American novelist. $3.00 














JOHN WILKES Illus., $5.00 
sy THE ART OF 
Francis Wilson y H E LIFE 
Havelock Ellis 






Fact and fiction of 
Lincoln's assassination. 


PHILIPPINE 
“A ch i his- orks that give the es- 
Ray wa or Weed Noes I S L A N D S per of Ellis's philoso- 


York Times. Illus., $4.50 phy. $2.00 
W. Cameron Forbes 


Selections from his 
















A FATALIST : SIR EDMUND 
AT WAR The best history of the Philippines HORNBY 
Rudolf Binding that has yet been published—invaluable An Autobiography 


“I would sacrifice a 
ton of self-styled histo- 
ries for this book. ’— 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 
$3.75 








for all students and should be in all the 
libraries of the country. — Nicholas 
Roosevelt in the New York Times. 2 vols., 
illustrated, $12.50 








““No more entertain- 
ing work of the kind has 
been given to the public 
for a long time.’""—Lon- 
don Observer. $5.00 





“S “S HOUGHTON 
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Spring Book Section 








Poems 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


Wit 
Wit is the only wall 
Between us and the dark. 
Wit is perpetual daybreak 
And skylark 
Springing off the unshaken stone 
Of man’s blood and the mind’s bone. 


Wit is the only breath 

That keeps our eyelids warm, 
Facing the driven ice 

Of an old storm 

That blows as ever it has blown 
Against imperishable stone. 


Wit is the lighted house 

Of our triumphant talk, 
Where only weakly comes now 
The slow walk 

Of outer creatures past the stone, 
Moving in a tongueless moan. 


Epitaph for a Jester 


The things he used to do, and laugh, 
Are blown along with other chaff. 


Never to rustle and arise, 
Here the kernel of him lies, 


The solid portion of the man. 
And this we count—but feel the fan, 


And lift a sudden far-off look 
At what the wind of harvest took. 


Epitaph for One Unburied 


Stranger, do not think to find 
The banter here of parting bones; 
We let the desert wind unbind 

His flesh, and scatter it like stones. 


He was impatient with the jest 
Of eyes enlarging underground. 
So his are open to the west, 

And day diminishing around. 


There all the pieces of him lie, 
Too far apart to understand 
The comedy of ribs awry ° 
And sockets filling up with sand. 


Modern Sinner 


He was of an old mind, 

And so would have preferred 
Consciences less kind 
Around him when he erred: 
Darker wires to bind 

The scarcely cagéd bird. 


Such wings as now he wore 
Were lifted quite in vain 
Without a narrow door 

To take them in again, 
And shut, and hide the sore 
No probing would explain. 


For still he could be healed 
And try another flight. 

Now all was sunny field, 
With never a stroke of night. 
So wearily he wheeled 

Into the endless white. 


The Philanderer 


It was the very innocence of love; 

Though words were whispered that have toppled 
walls 

And taken sleeping lives, he was a dove 

Nesting in little gables, whither his calls 

Brought momentary mates to share the dim, 

Sweet dawn along the eaves, and strut with him. 


The nearness of the morning was what saved him. 
He never would have dared the naked night; 

And they were such as never would have braved him 

In the true dark. It was a pretty fright, 

A flutter of alarm beside a door; 

Then the sun came, and there was nothing more. 


It was delicious doom to be suspended 
Thus between having and not having them. 
What never had begun was never ended, 
Save that some tried a deeper stratagem 

And flew to him at midnight. Then he ran, 
Lest now he be possessed as proper man. 


He ran, and they were glad that it was so. 
It was their doom to play at the surrender. 
Having themselves again, they still could go 
Remembering the eyes of this pretender— 
Leaving a lonely portion of them there, 
Under the soft eaves beyond the stair. 
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“Books—5c to $1” 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
A RNOLD BENNETT wrote not so long ago: “Re- 


cently a new novel was published in exactly the 

style of the ordinary 7s. 6d. novel; but its price 
was fixed at 3/6—as an experiment. . . . The subscription 
for the novel was no larger than it would have been had the 
book been offered at more than twice 3s. 6d. One of the 
very largest booksellers in the country, if not the largest, 
actually objected to the reduced price. He preferred dear 
books; that is, he did not want books to be popularized in 
the only way in which they can be popularized. He said: 
‘I am here to supply a demand—not to create it.’” This 
is interesting for two reasons. First, it shows that new 
books at low prices are not for that reason guaranteed a 
large sale in England. Second, that to be successful a cheap 
book must usually be a reprint. If this latter conclusion 
is not so how are we to account for the long and honorable 
history of reprints in England? 

Much the same conditions seem to hold in this country. 
We have on the one hand a marked tendency upward in the 
price of first issues of books, particularly translated fiction 
and biographies, and on the other, an extraordinary outburst 
of reprint series. In pricing new books the motto seems to 
be, “All the traffic will bear,” and apparently it will bear 
a good deal. Without materially enriching the physical ap- 
pearance of a book, or at least confining the enrichment to 
the exercise of better taste, a novel can be sold today for 
three dollars that would have moved slowly yesterday at 
two. Biographies can, as a rule, be dressed up to sell for 
five dollars with little difficulty, and the shortest sketches 
can by skilful handling be made to sell for three fifty. 
At the same time there are at least three movements that 
make their appeals on the grounds of reduced cost of books: 
the various book clubs, the cut-rate bookstores, and the 
reprint series. The first movement gains its ends by bar- 
gaining power based on large membership; the second by 
cutting the bookseller’s profit and aiming at a quick turn- 
over; and the last simply and solely on the quality of the 
text and format coupled with a minimum price. 

Of course the business of a publisher is to sell books. 
Those few who plan to publish good books and good books 
alone are not in the business long; and the well-established 
firms that get out excellent books that don’t sell largely 
. compensate for them through money-making cheap stuff or 
textbooks. With this in mind we may safely say that the 
chief motive behind the establishment of these various new 
reprint series (which I shall enumerate in a moment) is to 
make money by reaching a new public. The same motive 
is behind new books that sell for less than a dollar, though 
here there is sometimes a special appeal. If a publisher has 
exhausted the market for a book at the price of, say, three 
dollars and is debating what to do next, he will naturally 
be agreeable to a proposition for putting the book out at a 
dollar in a series. As a rule he is not under any expense 
himself. He lends the plates and receives a flat sum as 
royalty, which he splits with the author. The reprint pub- 
lisher thereupon sets out to sell his books with three ap- 
peals: cheapness, the distinction of the format, and the 


fame of the book. By this final appeal he takes up the 
unutilized reserve of advertising pull and word-of-mouth 
recommendation that the original publisher was not able 
to utilize when the book was for sale at three dollars. This 
description applies, of course, to the publication of reprints 
by a separate company. Slight modifications should be made 
in the case of companies which do their own reprinting and 
confine their series to books they have already published 
more expensively. The principle, however, is the same. 

Some of the most famous series of reprints have been 
going on for years and are devoted to classics and semi- 
classics. Everyman’s Library, a monument to the ability of 
its founders and exploiters, is perhaps the most famous. 
Close behind it comes the World’s Classics series of the 
Oxford University Press. Both of these series retail for 
less than one dollar and do not include many books by liv- 
ing writers. Supplementing them is the Modern Library 
which continues after ten years to be the most famous and 
substantial of all libraries of reprints whose emphasis is on 
the “modernity” of its books. It is a model in its field. 
Of comparable age are such enterprises as Nelson’s Pocket 
Classics, Grosset and Dunlap’s reprints of cheap fiction, 
and the various series of A. L. Burt and Company. 

Our concern here, however, is with the more recent 
series such as the Star Dollar Books, the Sun Dial Library, 
the Novels of Distinction of Grosset and Dunlap, the Van- 
guard Press reprints and new-book series, the Appleton 
Dollar Library, the International’s Voices of Revolt series, 
the Borzoi Pocket Books, and so on. Representative re- 
cent series made up of volumes written especially for pub- 
lication at one dollar or less are the Today and Tomorrow 
series, the New Republic Dollar Books, the One Hour series, 
the Beginnings of Things series, and several more. 

Now the various new reprint series are variously consti- 
tuted, but not one of them betrays any strict sort of editor- 
ship, the sole requirement apparently being that the book 
must sometime in the recent past have sold widely. Fortu- 
nately most of them are able on that basis to reprint fairly 
“good” books. Reprinted novels, of course, were originally 
priced, on an average, at two dollars and a half. They can, 
consequently, be manufactured quite inexpensively, and since 
the royalty question is pretty much eliminated and the ad- 
vertising mostly done, can be sold at a profit at one dollar 
or even seventy-five cents. On the other hand, series that 
include non-fiction items, as for example the Star Dollar 
series, while most of their titles were originally priced at 
two-fifty, also find it possible to issue books originally priced 
up to five dollars. An analysis of a recent Star Dollar 
list reveals the following distribution of original prices: 


Price. No. of Items. 

$1.75 1 
2.00 12 
2.25 1 
2.50 27 
3.00 18 
3.50 9 
4.00 6 
5.00 12 
5.50 1 
6.00 | 
8.50 1 


Over half of the books originally sold for three dollars or 
less. The highest priced item is Cellini’s “Autobiography.” 
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With regard to series of books made of volumes writ- 
ten especially for inclusion, such as the famous Today and 
Tomorrow series, we may say that their appearance is part 
of the general American interest in popularized knowledge. 
In spite of the fact that the series named, like several others 
listed above, originated in England, the backbone of the 
sale seems to have been in America. For if we are to be- 
lieve an analysis of English reading habits made by Hugh 
Walpole (in Books, March 31, 1929), the English reading 
public does not absorb much of this sort of thing. In such 
undertakings the quality of the books must be considerably 
varied, which is a distinct weakness both from the point 
of view of the person selling them and the person who turns 
to them for epitomized information on a variety of subjects. 
To be sure no group of authors can produce work of equal 
quality any more than the contributors to a symposium send 
in work of equal merit. That is, the Today and Tomor- 
row series has brilliant units that stand out from the gen- 
eral run, just as certain of the contributions to “Whither 
Mankind” stand out from the rest. That is inevitable. 
Perhaps, however, if a bit more editorial discrimination 
were applied to these ventures the results would be different. 

The mechanical side of these ventures is also interest- 
ing. The chief objection to the Everyman’s Library has 
always been the poor appearance of the volumes. The ob- 
jection to the World’s Classics has been the size. The ob- 
jection to the Today and Tomorrow series is obviously 
enough the perishable nature of the books. But with the 
more recent series, following the lead, I think, of the 
Modern Library, there has been a distinct effort to pro- 
duce good-looking as well as cheap books. Comparison is 
invidious, but it may be mentioned that the Sun Dial 
Library, the One Hour series, the Appleton Dollar Library 
are all, in their various ways, distinguished in appearance. 
When Knopf reduced the Borzoi Pocket Books from one 
dollar and a quarter to one dollar they had W. A. Dwiggins 
design a new standard cover. This is a distinct advance. 

I have, perhaps, devoted too much space to the more 
technical phases of these ventures (and my discussion, of 
course, is that of an outsider; I am not connected with 
publishing). Nevertheless there is one more technical aspect 
on which I should like to comment. That is the marketing 
of these volumes, which leads us inevitably to the final point 
I shall make. Most of the series are sold through regular 
book dealers and are segregated on the shelves for conven- 
ience in handling. The favored places for display are re- 
served for new and more expensive books. Unless the book 
is not available in an expensive edition (and many pub- 
lishers continue reprinted books in a regular trade edition) 
or unless the customer makes a specific request for a book 
in a named series, there is not much effort to push cheap 
books. The publishers view the matter differently, as their 
advertising shows. But, most significantly, with the advent 
of more and more reprints of good books, there is a move- 
ment to devote departments to reprints and emphasize their 
value and cheapness. There is even a beginning of stores 
devoted exclusively to books selling at less than one dollar. 
According to the Publishers’ Weekly a department dealing 
in books priced at less than a dollar has been established by 
a large department store of San Francisco, and a separate 
store of the same nature has opened in Minneapolis. This 
suggests that we may shortly see chain bookstores with a 


W. T. Grant appeal: “BOOKS—Sc to $1.” The five 
cent items will be produced by Mr. Haldeman-Julius. The 
ten-cent field is already being cultivated for the Woolworth 
trade and may be engaged in extensively by an English firm. 
Now this marketing problem brings me to my final 
point: What is the social significance of this interest in 
cheap but “good” books? I believe that it is simply another 
phase of the general movement that has flourished in the 
last ten years to bring knowledge to the masses. Just as 
science has been popularized, so good fiction and biography 
and other sorts of literature will be popularized by cheap 
editions. Cheaper books are going to thrive on the curi- 
osity of a new reading public. This presupposes, since the 
quality of the new series is reasonably high, what I think 
may be taken for granted: that for the moment there is 
surprisingly little stratification of taste in America, and that 
the cheap reprints will be another step in breaking down the 
old stratification. But I am equally sure that the movement 
will not eliminate books cheap in content as well as price, 
and that in a few years the reading public will sort itself 
out again on a basis, not of social position, but of intel- 
lectual acumen. Of course such a differentiation exists 
today, but it is significant that a book like “Bad Girl” was 
selected by the Literary Guild and that the author’s short- 
story market was Liberty and the Daily News. This points 
to an intolerable confusion of literary values. George Dor- 
sey, to give one more example, one day writes a book of 
popular science that is “an education” to Sinclair Lewis and 
the next becomes a wise-man for the readers of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Such confusion is perhaps typical of demo- 
cratic society, and cheap reprints of “good” books are 
commercial possibilities while the confusion exists. 


Bent Toward Mountains 
By HAL SAUNDERS WHITE 


The feather-edge of loneliness 
shadows the forehead 
bent toward mountains. ... 


We have cinched the bellies of our horses 
breathless with the twining blood; 

we have warmed our fingers 

at the flesh of sorrel horses. 


But the odor of strange pines 
is between us. 


Pines are dark fire 

that will not break to flame; 
paths of their tawny ashes 
smother these slopes 

and quench our feet with quiet. 


The feather-edge of loneliness 
shadows the forehead 
bent toward mountains. 
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Life’s Delicate Children 


By JAMES RORTY 


ORD is now making 8,000 cars a day and Chevrolet 
% 6,000. But the curve of growth in the automotive 
industry is beginning to straighten out. Roger Bab- 
son is of the opinion that unless we can soon begin to sell 
each other flivver airplanes at a furious rate, American 
prosperity is in danger. Steel will drop. Car loadings will 
fall off. And the worst thing about this sort of banderlogian 
economics is that it is more or less true. The American 
slogans, “speed up production,” “educate new markets,” and 
“break down sales resistance,” all spring from a sound in- 
stinct of self-preservation. Indeed, it would seem that from 
now until eternity our price civilization must continue de- 
voutly to chase its own tail or else—perish. 

Truly a curious kind of squirrel cage for poets to live 
in. This article is about poets, by the way—the prefatory 
paragraph is merely background. It is about poets and 
poetry magazines: life’s delicate children; the inglorious 
Miltons of the provinces who cannot quite bear to be wholly 
mute; small-town Sapphos singing to each other in the pages 
of little pink and blue pamphlets, like wax-wings preening 
themselves and murmuring back and forth in the branches 
of a cherry tree; good little bourgeois with soft spots, one 
might say, if one wished to be unkind. 

The editor asked me to read some fifteen specimen is- 
sues chosen at random as a rough cross-section of America’s 
current crop of poetry magazines. I read them—all of 
them. Two of them—Poetry and Palms—deserve separate 
discussion. ‘The others are neither better nor worse than 
one might have expected. Yet somewhat to my surprise I 
find that I am cordially for them; for the poets as human 
beings, if not as poets, and for the poetry magazines as the 
instruments of their attempts at articulateness. What, all 
of them? Yes, I think so. Even the four-page folder 
entitled [f—and When, published by the English Study 
Class of the Art and Literature Department of the Chicago 
Women’s Club. Even the one whose editor introduces a 
new contributor as “a Seattle girl with deep and beautiful 
eyes and a charming modesty.” 

I am for the poets as poets when they seem to be such, 
and occasionally they do. I am for them as human beings 
even when they write deplorable nonsense, and I applaud the 
implacable courage and energy which wrote it and got it 
into print. Even the least of these is an individual—the 
very impulse to write proves it. And of such a culture is 
made, however long it may be in the making. Also I am 
for the magazines. First, because they carry no advertising. 
Second, because they have small circulations. Third, because 
nobody is making any money out of them. Fourth, because 
each of them is, in its small way, a glorious waste of money, 
a perfect tribute to Uselessness, flowering in the desert of the 
maddest and most utile civilization that ever tried the 
patience of the Thunderer. 

Think what these deluded people might be doing with 
all the money they spend in subsidizing these preposterous 
publications. They might invest it in radio stock. They 
might boil up a new face cream and worry shopgirls into 
striving for “the skin you love to touch.” They might 


launch a new cigarette—no, that requires at least a three- 
million-dollar ante. They might even do something useful, 
like inventing a new gadget for the radio. Instead, they 
spend it on themselves—on their deepest selves, their most 
personal vanity. They had rather live, they had rather be, 
than be successful. 

Art for art’s sake? But comparatively little of it is art. 
No, it is something simpler and more elemental than that. 
It is the will-to-live. How strange! How moving a vindi- 
cation of the ultimate recalcitrancy of the human spirit! 
This will survive after the squirrel cage has stopped spin- 
ning. This will be left as the primordial nucleus of desire 
to which the mechanisms of life must somehow relate them- 
selves. 

So much for a blanket indorsement, expressed to some 
degree, perhaps, as a protest against the provincial snobbism 
of New York, which knows better than to commit the gauch- 
eries that crowd the pages of some of these little magazines, 
but which swallows whole the more fundamental vulgarity 
of such publications as the New Yorker; a protest, too, 
against the disposition of more or less “arrived” artists to 
quail at the crudities of provincial aspirants and neophytes 
without recognizing the validity and worth of the virile 
human phenomenon which they represent. 

The strictly artistic value of these publications is, of 
course, another matter. One searches through them almost in 
vain for new voices; for the inimitable stigmata of attitude 
and style which betoken the artist, even the emerging artist. 
One finds instead a good deal of competence, coupled with a 
good deal of derivation ; occasional technical distinction ; now 
and then evidence of personal experience deeply felt and hon- 
estly thought through. Almost never does one find anything 
apocalyptic or powerfully affirmative; for example one finds 
no one remarking that our civilization doesn’t really have to 
go on chasing its own tail; that its present phase must and 
should perish. Even the poetry of protest is infrequent. The 
best of this sort is that of Herman Spector, who seems to be 
among the more talented of the recent New Masses crop. 

Two general observations are perhaps worth recording: 
first, that the average of artistic accomplishment is likely to 
be higher in those magazines which include prose fiction, 
articles, and criticism as well as poetry. It has always seemed 
to me that the art of writing is enfeebled by sharp separation 
into arbitrary categories. Poetry and prose nourish each 
other. And from the point of view of the magazine editor, 
the attack upon the material may well spring from every 
vantage point and utilize every medium. The Frontier, pub- 
lished at the University of Montana, is a good example of 
the increased vitality resulting from this broader editorial 
policy. It contains poetry, fiction, drawings, criticism, an- 
thropological and historical documents. All of the poetry is 
passable and some of it is genuinely distinguished. ‘This is 
almost equally true of the fiction and criticism, while some 
of the historical documents are exceptionally interesting and 
valuable. Mr. Harold G. Merriam, the editor, has found 
an important task, and is doing it with intelligence and taste. 
His contributors—the list includes such names as James 
Stevens, Edwin Ford Piper, and Gwendolyn Haste—seem 
genuinely talented, unsentimental, and able. I hope they stay 
West and build the kind of culture they are entitled to. My 
sympathies are so strongly engaged that I hereby urge every- 
body living west of the Mississippi to make a bonfire of the 
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Saturday Evening Post, the Cosmopolitan, and other well- 
known magazine “properties” and subscribe to the Frontier. 
On second thought that goes for people living east of the 
Mississippi too—until such time as they develop energy 
enough to launch equally honest and able sectional magazines 
for themselves. 

South Carolina, of course, has done this, after its own 
somewhat more precious fashion, through the publications of 
the Poetry Society of South Carolina. These two magazines 
serve to illustrate my second general point which is that the 
sectional idea is sound. The frailest of the little magazines 
I surveyed are not sectional, but draw their contributors 
from every State in the Union. The strongest are those 
which are rooted in the traditions and mores of a more or 
less integral geographic and cultural area. America is by no 
means so idiotic as a survey of the magazine-publishing activi- 
ties centering in New York would lead one to suppose. Our 
national self-respect will benefit measurably when, State by 
State or section by section, these emerging cultural groups 
organize, secede—and conquer. 

What of New York? For the metropolis, too, is a 
province of America. Perhaps my specimens are not repre- 
sentative, but such evidence as they yield would indicate that 
the muse of the metropolis suffers from a number of handi- 
caps: too much going on; too many speakeasies; too much 
ideological static, both communistic and aesthetic; too much 
competition from the established high-brow publications 
which pay money for contributions. The specimens are 
Blues, a potpourri of badly dated modernistic attitudes and 
techniques with an underlying arrivist psychology; the Arch, 
published by the Washington Square College of New York 
University, which is highly creditable without being excit- 
ing; and finally, Salient, published by the students of the 
New School of Social Research. Salient is keen, conten- 
tious, and interesting, especially the critical writings of John 
Riordan, the editor. 

Turning to the Far West, one finds the Muse and 
Mirror, published triennially in Seattle, to be a rather typical 
collection of placeless and dateless versifying—this in spite 
of the fact that the subtitle is A Poetry Magazine of the 
Northwest. Ethel Romig Fuller and Howard McKinley 
Corning seem to be serving the Muse—and the Mirror— 
more intelligently than the others. 

Palo Verde, published at Petrified Forest, Arizona, is 
more of the same—with the editor contributing an excited 
front page some of which is worth quoting: “Santa Fe is not 
heaven and no gods live in Taos. It is fashionable to be a 
poetic ninny, but outside sexuality, why Santa Fe? I con- 
sider that life has more to offer than animalism. Outposts 
of aristocratic immaculate conceptionism receive no support 
of mine .. .” 

The University of California Chronicle is full of what 
appear to be classroom exercises in poetry and prose. All 
the poetry is dull; so are most of the articles. Some of the 
criticism, however, is rather good. 

The Gypsy, published in Cincinnati, lists contributors 
from Scotland, Honolulu, and Montclair. The Scot men- 
tions the dawn; the Honolulu poet speaks of the bougain- 
villeia. Montclair? I forget. 

Down South, Mr. Ernest Hartsock, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is publishing a bi-monthly poetry review called 
Bozart; and again the cover page gives the editor a chance 


to shout—something about Armistice Day and the “humor- 
ously entitled Christian Nations.” The verse is fair to bad 
—mostly the latter. 

Poetry—a Magazine of Verse is what it has been these 
many years—a godsend to young poets who are startled by 
receiving $15 for a couple of sonnets. So far as I know it is 
the only all-poetry magazine which pays for contributions, 
although many of the others offer prizes, notably Palms. A 
singular and commendable devotion has characterized the 
labors of Miss Monroe and her assistants, and a considerable 
degree of taste. Almost every month Poetry succeeds in 
gathering in at least one poem of quality; in the February 
issue it is “Lazarus Silverloom” by Herbert Gerhard 
Bruncken. 

The October issue of Palms contains a group of poems 
by Hildegarde Flanner which should rank her as one of the 
most interesting women poets of America. The somewhat 
precious mysticism of her earlier work has given way to a 
maturity which is perhaps less exquisite, but which seems 
both more intense and more authentic. Palms, edited in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, by Idella Purnell, assisted by Witter 
Bynner and others of the Santa Fe group, does fully as well 
as Poetry in its choice of material. And it will shortly 
award a prize of $1,000 for a single poem! 


Hamlet for Our Time 


By LEWIS GALANTIERE 


MONG the people in our country who care enough 
A for poetry to quarrel violently about it, a few are 

upset by Mr. Archibald MacLeish. It is not that 
they «ontest his undeniable talent; but they reject what they 
might call the authenticity of his aesthetic emotion. They 
say he “writes too much like Eliot” (or perhaps too little; 
it is sometimes hard to know which they mean), and that 
he has “read too many modern French poets.” What they 
dislike about Mr. MacLeish is, at bottom, merely that he 
is extremely sensitive to his time and its perturbations. I 
do not mean by this that he is transfixed by the beauty of 
the blast furnace, or entranced by the folk-lore inherent in 
the county fair: these are exultations which he properly 
leaves to such successful regionalists as Lindsay, Sandburg, 
et al. Rather is he stirred by the vast upheavals of our 
world, and the spiritual disquietude of what a clever, excit- 
able Welshman has called Western Man. The investiga- 
tions of Freud, the new anthropology, the questionings of 
physical science are to Mr. MacLeish what—toutes pro- 
portions gardées—Montaigne was to Shakespeare, or what 
the discoverers were to Donne when he cried ecstatically to 
his mistress, “O my America, my new-found-land!” Rim- 
baud, Pound, Eliot, St. J. Perse—these are his Marlowe 
and his Lily, his Shakespeare and his Webster. In sensibility 
and craftsmanship he is as closely related to them as Chap- 
man, say, was to the divers Elizabethans I have named. And 
because they sense this fact without perceiving this (or a 
like) analogy, Mr. MacLeish’s otherwise generous and 
perspicacious contemporaries shut their eyes peevishly to his 
considerable merits. Granted that his ear is at times over- 
sensitive and his reproduction of other poets’ mannerisms 
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occasionally over-faithful; granted also that this may have 
led him into certain lapses of judgment and of taste: can- 
not the same sort of thing be said of the frequenters of the 
Mermaid, the metaphysical poets, the French Pleiad? 

It is to be hoped that the beauties of the present poem 
will suffice to dissipate this wilful querulousness and estab- 
lish Mr. MacLeish where he belongs—in the front rank of 
our living poets. His new “Hamlet’* is highly ingenious in 
construction, nearly impeccable in versification, and deeply 
moving in emotional intensity. From Shakespeare Mr. Mac- 
Leish has borrowed a succession of frames, rather than 
scenes, into which he has fitted pictures of his own modern 
sensibility. To attempt to review such a poem without in- 
troducing extensive quotation is plainly futile, and for quota- 
tion there is unfortunately little space here. However, the 
fluidity and eloquence of Mr. MacLeish’s blank verse may 
be divined in the cunning distribution of participles in this 
fragment on the sun, who 

. . comes 
Swelling among us with large light, with the 
Browsing of bees about him with flattering 
Tree sound; 


or it can be seen in the account of the first apparition, told 
in a sort of Anglo-Saxon syntax, drenched with rain, fear- 
ful in darkness, while 
. the wind 
Swings from tree to tree in the wet night. 


Nor can the variations of mood be communicated except by 
example, so intimately are form and sense wedded, so much 
does the cadence of the phrase partake of the emotion of 
the protagonist. This, in the soliloquy: 
..- O be still, be still, 
Be dumb, be silent only. Seal your mouth. 
Take place upon this edge of shadows where 
The stale scene’s acted to the empty skies. 
Or this sostenuto passage, in which the length of the breath 
is itself a kind of somber yearning for peace: 
at dawn, at Teheran, I have heard from the ancient 
Westward greying face of the wandering planet 
The voices calling the small new name of god... 
The lines have a different swing in the harsh, venomous in- 
juries poured out upon the Queen. They are loose-knit, ten- 
der, and distracted when spoken by the crazed Ophelia. In 
the protest to Laertes the words are sharp, monosyllabic, 
hard; the lines are brutally swift: 
By God, I'll match them at it. I'll be stripped 
Naked as eels are, gutted, laid on salt, 
Sold in the fish stalls. I'll be ox-chine nude, 
Quartered to the cold bare bone. . 
And when this scene of violence is ended, there is a mingling 
of lassitude and high resignation in the poet’s acceptance of 
his charge: 
We must consent now as all men 
Whose rage is out of them must do... 
Why should we want revenge of harms 
Not suffered in the public street, 
Or risk with sharp and hurting arms 
The real encounter kept at night 
Alone where none will praise our art? 





*The Hamlet of A. MacLeish. 


By Archibald MacLeish. 
Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


Houghton 


For a moment one asks oneself if it was necessary to follow 
so closely the Shakespearean curve in order to give voice 
to this conclusion. The truth is that grand thoughts must 
wear the grand manner; we have, in this vulgarized and 
mechanized age, no idiom of our own suited to their ex- 
pression. 

It is perhaps the chief merit of this poem that often its 
lines do not need to be understood in order that their emo- 
tional content be apprehended, so admirably does the sound 
suggest the sense. Properly read, it has a tragic tone and a 
dramatic intensity which appear only too rarely in contem- 
porary poetry. “The Hamlet of A. MacLeish” is frequently 
fiercely subjective and therefore romantic; but from time to 
time, at the close particularly, it broadens into universal 
utterance, becomes in a way selfless, classical in its dignified 
acceptance of the burden laid upon man by life. That there 
are flaws in the poem I should not deny: here and there ill- 
chosen words, now and then a too facile line. But the con- 
ception of the poem is lofty, the design pure, the accent 
moving and true, the vocabulary rich and poetical. It will 
betray nobody’s taste as false to afirm Mr. MacLeish a poet 
of true distinction, and, incidentally, the finest craftsman in 
verse now writing in English. 


Dancers of Germany 


By RUTH PICKERING 


HAT is probably the only truly national new dance 
exists today in Germany. It is national because, 
though there are various conflicting ideas among 

the leaders, the basic dance forms are characteristic, and can 
be recognized by the outsider as of German origin. It is 
new both actually and chronologically, because its technique 
differs fundamentaliy from the ballet, on which every na- 
tional dance except folk-dancing has previously been based, and 
because it has sprung into being since the war. To say that 
it is national is by no means to say that it is folk-dancing. 
It is not spontaneously generated out of group accord; it 
has been created out of the minds of the few. But enthusi- 
asm for and discussion about the dance run high in all towns 
of any size in Germany. 

America has tasted its peculiar flavor in the several re- 
citals given from January to March by Harald Kreutzberg 
and Yvonne Georgi. Articles in various magazines have 
also described the work of exponents in the dance congress 
at Essen last June. Two American dancers—Tamiris and 
Sara Mildred Strauss—have returned from Germany, the 
former critical of its influence and determined that our 
dancers shall fight shy of it, the latter ready to adopt its 
teaching in this country. 

How did it come about—this profound interest in an 
art which heretofore has had no life in Germany; and what 
are its peculiar characteristics? 

After the war great enthusiasm was manifested in physi- 
cal strength and in body-culture for both men and women; 
for the first time as much for the latter as for the former. 
Whether this had as its basis a desire to develop fine sol- 
diers to fight later battles, or fine citizens to take the places 
of soldiers lost in the late war, I don’t know—probably 
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the latter, because the physical cults were of the young. 
After a while the regimented military influence was par- 
tially abandoned, and the earnest physical culturists began 
to play a little. There are still traces in their dancing of 
the formality of pompous militarism, but as they tended 
toward rhythm they tended also toward play and away from 
grim work, away even from the strictly utilitarian aim of 
producing healthy bodies. In some such way the dance of 
modern Germany came into being. 

Since the ballet—or in fact any dance—had never had 
any real hold on the Germans, and since natural bodily 
health was the original inspiration to dance, and since more- 
over all things traditional were cast to the winds after the 
war, inevitably a new technique was found, nor was the 
ballet tolerated at all. But whereas in other countries—in 
Russia and in America, for instance—the scattered revolu- 
tion against the ballet resulted in no new system, the Ger- 
mans with characteristic thoroughness have built upon a new 
set of fundamentals, and Rudolph von Laban is perfecting a 
written symbolism of choreography so that dances can be 
read as music is read. Obviously this necessitates a knowl- 
edge of bodily positions in space according to an agreed 
formula. 

Perhaps it is interesting to note what is lost or gained 
in the new dance as compared with the ballet by this dif- 
ference in basic formula. ‘The ballet has five positions of 
the feet and legs out of which its forms are evolved, plus 
a simple series of arm extensions; the German dance has 
six prime positions which include the whole body. The five 
ballet positions are designed to turn the knee and hip out- 
ward, which are absolute essentials for balance on the toes, 
for the classic attitude and arabesque, and particularly for 
the pirouette. But what horrifies the naturalist is that by 
turning the foot, knee, and hip outward, the back must be 
hollowed and the torso held more or less rigid, whereas 
in the new technique the main emphasis is on flexibility of 
the torso. The classic training, besides being contrary to the 
Alexander and Mensendieck theories of correct posture, 
stultifies free body movement in the new dancers’ view. 

Of the two German dancers lately in this country, Mr. 
Kreutzberg has had both ballet and the German or Wigman 
training; Miss Georgi, training only in the Wigman school. 
The two techniques—aside from their inspiration or art— 
could therefore be easily compared and contrasted. Miss 
Georgi was strong but heavy, full of energy and power and 
suppleness but never airy and light; she had a kind of stri- 
dency rather than grace. Her vitality resulted in dramatics, 
on the whole, rather than in design. But the full reach 
and movement of the whole body was achieved. Her 
pirouettes—which are difficult to exclude altogether from 
the dance—were awkward and slow, and elevation, the 
ability to leap and soar, seemed impossible for her. The 
new dance ranges closely along the earth, not, as the ballet 
did at its best, in the air. 

What Mr. Kreutzberg lacked in dynamics and strength 
was supplemented by his lightness, balance, smooth spinning 
turns, and his ability to fly. Each time in their Russian 
dance that Mr. Kreutzberg leaped magnificently from be- 
hind the wings onto the stage, the audience instantaneously 
applauded and cried out. It is a trick, to be sure, but what 
release such leaping gives us from the bondage of earth and 
gravity! It would be a pity to see that ability fail for all 


the realism and the higher symbolism in the modern world. 

If, however, there appears more of the classic in Mr. 
Kreutzberg’s dancing than of the “pure” German, as in 
Miss Georgi’s, that is true only of his virtuosity. His tem- 
perament and ideas are of the German school. Once the 
body training has been undergone, it is temperament and 
ideas that begin to create dancing. And since the dance is 
assuming significant importance in post-war Germany, it is 
through the dance, better perhaps than in its other art, that 
we can see the German national spirit. 

This spirit is modern, in that it is slightly skeptical, 
more intellectual than emotional, admitting both beauty and 
ugliness in its embrace, but tending to hug the latter more 
often, wishing probably to believe that ugliness in life can 
be surmounted by making art of it. Its use of ugliness, 
however, turns not so much to the grotesque, which might 
be laughing it off completely, but to the macabre, which 
leaves a bit of the fear of ugliness still clinging to the art 
manifestation—as in Miss Georgi’s Dance of Devil to music 
by Wilckens and in the Three Mad Figures of Mr. 
Kreutzberg. It is mechanistic, in that its designs are angular, 
a series sometimes of postures in staccato, often rather static 
and without flow. This was particularly true of the idyllic 
compositions, where one would least expect it, such as the 
Persian Song to the music of Satie, and the Romantic Dance 
Scenes to Debussy’s music. Even in the lyrical dances, that 
elan of Bergson, which was the continuity of Isadora Dun- 
can’s emphasis, was gone altogether in spite of the fact 
that it was Isadora, almost as much as the physical cul- 
turists, who dropped the seed that started this wild German 
dance ferment. Isadora would repudiate, of course, this 
exotic intellectualism of the modern Germans, yet she had 
her share in its beginnings. What she longed for was a 
dance that came wholly from within, lyrical and subjective, 
and beautiful beyond all else. What she has helped to bring 
about is a coldly intellectual thing, devoid of spontaneity, 
seldom in love with the beautiful. Yet it is something im- 
portant, dynamic, and alive, and the dance recitals by Har- 
ald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi were the best I have 
seen this season. 


Final Autumn 
By EDA LOU WALTON 


Oh no, never the search again! 

Be certain now. Lean not toward the inscrutable face, 
nor the dark eyes. 

These very skies hold quiet like a place; 

the maple has burnt down 

into a single line made manifold 

and cold is not yet come. 

The world is yours, at last, heart; 

take it now and be done 

with the quick-beating hurt. A cooling sun 
need not be covered over with a cloud. 

O lift your humbled brow and turn it proud 
toward brightest heaven 

till this darken more 

and snow shuts down the silence 

like a door. 
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This Week 
Books of the Month 


ELLING books is rapidly becoming a business similar 
os to that of selling washing-machines or motor cars; 

it is in the very process of being “rationalized.” Not 
that the mass production and distribution of books in the 
United States is a new thing. On the contrary, from the 
early days of the dime novel and the sale of standard books 
and “sets” through mail-order houses and traveling agents, 
the methods of high—or low—pressure salesmanship have 
been employed; but on a modest scale and in rather humble 
spheres. It is a development of much more recent days that 
good new books, the better products of contemporary litera- 
ture, should be spread by the hundreds of thousands through 
areas of the population which have largely been cut off from 
this sort of reading. The most conspicuous agencies through 
which this change has come about are the rapidly growing, in- 
creasingly powerful book “‘clubs”—such as the Literary Guild 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club—and the numerous and 
impressive “libraries” and series of books at low prices, many 
of them emphasizing new or recent books in their lists of 
titles. The book clubs were discussed in some detail by 
Leon Whipple in the Midwinter Book Number of The 
Nation; the effect of the low-priced series is the subject of 
an article by C. Hartley Grattan on another page of this 
issue. Taken together, the clubs and the series are revealing 
symptoms of a new attitude toward books. 

From the point of view of the publisher and the dis- 
tributor books are primarily merchandise, and it would be 
gross hypocrisy if either were to pretend for a moment that 
they were primarily art, or uplift, or a vehicle of expression ; 
or that the culture of the masses was his first concern. Of 
course no one with a fragment of understanding would as- 
sert that the manufacturer or seller of books is deprived by 
the commercial necessities of his business of these more 
imponderable satisfactions as well. A book beautifully made 
and finely written must be a thing of joy to any honest pub- 
lisher; just as an exact mechanism is to a manufacturer of 
good cars or washing-machines. A delight in fine per- 
formance is common to all of us; and it can never be 
proved that the publisher who creates, for a dollar a volume, 
a handsome series of good books does not find satisfactions 
beyond his profits. Or that, when he prints important books 
which he knows will make no profit, he is animated only by 
a desire for “prestige.” Motives are mixed—in the makers 
of books as in gangsters and prime ministers and editors. 

These obvious words having been set down, I want to 
say that the moral pretensions of publishers and distributors 
make me tired. I refer specifically to the controversy—still 
in progress—between Mr. John McCrae of E. P. Dutton 
and Company and Mr. Harry Scherman of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. My quarrel is first—and chiefly—with 
Mr. Scherman. When The Nation printed Mr. Whipple’s 
article on the book clubs, Mr. Scherman wrote a letter of 
protest which appeared in our issue of March 20. He cor- 
rected certain errors and challenged the assertion of the 
writer that book-club editors have insisted on contracts en- 
forcing their choices on the clubs. But chiefly he repudiated 





Mr. Whipple’s suggestion that the selections of the book 
clubs must almost certainly be dictated or influenced 
by the presumptive tastes of their rapidly growing member- 
ships. Mr. Whipple’s suspicions, however, were amusingly 
confirmed within a very few weeks. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club chose as its next book Joan Lowell’s “The Cradle 
of the Deep,” a surprising record of the experiences of a 
girl who said she had passed the first seventeen years of her 
life on a sailing vessel of which her father was captain. 
No one has claimed that the book is important as a piece of 
writing; its interest is in its tales of sharks and whales, its 
racy language, and, more particularly, in the fact that its 
author—and heroine—is a young woman. 

There is no doubt of the popularity of this story—it is 
today the country’s “best seller” among non-fiction books. 
From the point of view of human interest it is certainly 
“outstanding.” The question is on what basis are books 
selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club? Mr. McCrae 
has asked this question publicly with great insistence—and 
with a frank acknowledgment that his passionate interest 
is due to the fact that the club had rejected a recent publi- 
cation of his own, “The Pathway,” by Henry Williamson, 
though the editors included this novel in a recommended 
list submitted to subscribers. Mr. McCrae believes that 
“The Pathway” is an important and beautiful book and in- 
sists that the public is being “led by the nose” by the clubs, 
which make a spurious claim of infallibility in the choice of 
“best” books. He questions in great detail the methods of 
selection employed and particularly the financial relations of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club with its editorial board and 
with the publishers. 

His charges have been taken up in similar detail by Mr. 
Harry Scherman of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Mr. 
Scherman has, it seems to me, disposed successfully of all 
except the original question itself—the only one, however, 
which has the least importance for those of us who neither 
publish nor sell but merely read books. Mr. Scherman ad- 
mits that the Book-of-the-Month Club’s judges do not at- 
tempt to choose the “best book” each month, but rather 
“the most readable, or most important work, or one out- 
standing for any reason—one . . . which ‘must appeal to 
the reading public as a whole.’ ” 

I have emerged from a study of this controversy with 
some fairly strong convictions of my own. In the first 
place, Mr. Whipple’s main doubts, as voiced in The Nation, 
are amply confirmed. The book clubs drum up members 
by the technique which cosmetic makers employ to sell cold 
cream. “Snob advertising” and modern methods of moral— 
or immoral—suasion are used to induce the multitudes am- 
bitious for culture into the book clubs. Within the limits 
imposed by this large reading public—the limits growing 
narrower as the public increases—the editors of the clubs 
select the better books of the publishing season, giving due 
regard to variety and other practical considerations. In the 
second place, the publishers, including Mr. McCrae, are 
only too glad to insure the sale of fifty or a hundred thousand 
books even at a large discount. What effect this system may 
have on the other books of the month is a question that can- 
not yet be answered. I imagine that the mass sale of a few 
books helps the general sale of all books; this would seem 
to be the lesson of modern merchandising. I cannot believe 
that the latest volume of Proust will be bought less widely 
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The Negro press on 


THE MAGIC 
ISLAND 


by William B. Seabrook 


“Weird, fascinating, eerie, 
thrilling. But what is of far 
more value to us is the terribly 
earnest story of the Haitian 
upper classes.” —Washington 
Eagle. 

“The best book of the year 
on a negro subject.”—AUBREY 
BOWSER, American News. 


“A tremendous _ sensation 
here. The American occupa- 
tion has been successful in 
censoring the newspapers, but 
of what use is that in the face 
of this book?”—ERNEST CHAU- 
veT, Le Nouvelliste, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. $3.50 


HERMAN 
MELVILLE 


by Lewis Mumford 


“A book that has few peers 
in American criticism.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Mr. Mumford has done 
more than to write a splendid 
biography—he has filled the 
book with emanations of his 
own heartening attitude toward 
American culture. ... His own 
book is one of the: most trust- 
worthy signs of the dawning.” 
—HERSCHELL BRICKELL, New 
Republic. $3.50 


SLAVES OF 
THE GODS 


by Katherine Mayo 


Arresting, incredible, but un- 
unhappily, true—here are short 
stories even more dramatic 
than Mother India. $2.50 


“Sinclair Lewis at his best’’—CONSENSUS OF 


DODSWORTH 


by Sinclair Lewis 


CARL VAN DOREN, in The 

Nation:—“A hundred years of 

American reflection upon ‘Europe’ 

is summed up in Dodsworth, in a 

crackle of comedy. ... Sinclair 

Lewis, the first satirist of this 

American age... . The element 

in the book which lifts it above 

Elmer Gantry is the sympathetic 

insight which, for the first time, 

Mr. Lewis follows the workings of a profound, unreason- 
able, desperate passion. The whole drama of Dods- 
worth’s splendid malady and his tragic convalescence, is 
presented with depth and force.” 


J. C. SQUIRE, London Observer :—“Not a page is dull. 
It is Mr. Lewis’s most amusing, as it is his justest and 
most penetrating book. ... Mr. Lewis is a genius and 
still a young genius: an idealist and an artist.” $2.50 





‘*Must be set with ‘Whither Mankind,’ ‘The Decline of 
the West,’ and ‘The Mind in the Making.’ ”’ 


THE 
MODERN TEMPER 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


“A terrifying honest book. . . . Mr. Krutch is that rare 
thing in any age, and particularly in our own, a mind fine 
in its intellectual texture, humane in its sympathies and 
highly engaging in its expression. He and his book belong 
in the congenial tradition of genuinely philosophical litera- 
ture. His book must be set indeed in interest and impor- 
tance with Whither Mankind, The Decline of the West, 
and The Mind in the Making.”—ERWIN EDMAN, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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because Joan Lowell’s thriller is proclaimed the “book of 
the month.” Nor do I fear the extinction of independent 
literary judgment in the public at large—menacingly fore- 
cast by Mr. McCrae. What judgment exists will probably 
survive and those persons who prefer to select their reading 
without benefit of any of our literary clergy will continue 
to drop in at the nearest bookstore. 

I see no reason to object either to the methods or the 
results of current methods of book merchandising. The thing 
I do object to is the sanctimonious matching of morals by 
publishers and book-clubmen. One makes books to sell ; the 
other sells books. Undoubtedly the publisher issues excel- 
lent books which deserve, but fail, to sell many copies; un- 
doubtedly the clubs slight first-class books of limited popu- 
larity in favor of second-class books of wide appeal. But 
Mr. McCrae also publishes trash; and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club editors choose the best books which they be- 
lieve stand a chance of popular success. Pretensions on 
either side are tiresome and fruitless, though perhaps they, 
too, are a part of the technique of modern merchandising. 

FreDA KIRCHWEY 


Books 


Made in Heaven 


What Is Wrong with Marriage? By G. V. Hamilton and 

Kenneth MacGowan: Albert and Charles Boni. $3. 

A Research in Marriage. By G. V. Hamilton. Albert and 

Charles Boni. $10. 

O each member of a group of one hundred married men 
I and one hundred married women Dr. Hamilton asked 
a series of nearly four hundred questions. When the 
eighty-thousand responses had been tabulated they were sub- 
jected to the most patient and ingenious analysis and the re- 
sults were published in the two volumes here noticed—the first 
being intended for the general public and the second for the 
specialist. No similar collection of facts has ever been gath- 
ered before, and indeed, in view of the extremely intimate 
nature of some of the questions asked, it is doubtful whether it 
could have been obtained at any other time. 

A certain caution must, as the authors fully realize, be used 
in drawing conclusions from the facts which they present. In 
the first place the number of subjects is not large enough to 
furnish wholly satisfactory results from the standpoint of the 
Statistician and in the second place the group is not even in- 
tended to represent a cross-section of the public. Since it is 
composed of individuals so selected as to form, not a random 
* group, but a diversified body of at least moderately intelligent 
and at least moderately prosperous persons it cannot pretend 
to represent the conditions and manners of more than a cer- 
tain section of the public and the averages struck bear no 
known relation to those which prevail among the population 
at large. But though these facts must constantly be borne in 
mind the two volumes remain superlatively interesting as studies 
of the behavior of a group and more illuminating than any- 
thing of the sort which has ever appeared. 

Optimists will be shocked to learn that out of two hun- 
dred only twenty-nine men and twenty-one women were classed 
as obviously happy in their married life while thirty-six men 
and forty-one women were definitely unhappy, the remainder 
being considered as in between, although, for the purpose of 
statistics which follow, only two classes (the first composed 


of fifty-one happy men and forty-five happy women) were rec- 
ognized. The same optimists will be still further distressed 
to hear that a much larger percentage of those who had never 
been to college were successfully married than of those who 
had, and that while the possession of an income of more than 
$5,000 a year seemed to have little effect upon the marital con- 
dition of the men the number of happy wives was 18 per cent 
greater in the more prosperous group than it was in the less. 

Those who believe that the present laws against birth 
control restrain the practice of it may ponder the fact that 
every one of the two hundred (except three sterile men and 
six barren women) had used contraceptives; and those who 
are sure that modern drama and fiction exaggerate the preva- 
lence of various irregularities should note the following facts: 
(1) Almost a third of all the men and a third of all the women 
had had sexual relations with their spouses before marriage, 
and fourteen of the women had had similar relations with other 
men besides; (2) one-fourth of the women and a slightly larger 
percentage of the men had committed adultery after marriage; 
and (3) twenty-one of the women had had abortions. On 
the other hand, since forty-six of the men were virgins at 
marriage and only thirty-five of the women were not, the 
authors seem justified in remarking that “it looks on the sur- 
face as if the hundred men had been rather more chaste than 
the masculine tradition demands, and the hundred women a 
good deal less virtuous than women are commonly supposed 
to be.” 

So much for a very few of the facts recorded concerning 
the behavior of the group. What, now, can be deduced con- 
cerning the advisability of certain kinds of conduct and, more 
specifically, to what extent do the tabulations support the a 
priori contentions of conservatives and radicals? To this ques- 
tion it may be replied that the former can take a certain com- 
fort from a few of the facts, particularly those which relate 
to financial arrangements, since 63 per cent of the women who 
were wholly dependent upon their husbands were happy while 
only 25 per cent of those who earned money were equally for- 
tunate. Moreover only 29 per cent of the men and only 17 
per cent of the women who committed adultery were happy, 
and the figures tend to show still further that the women who 
were virgins at marriage stood a much better chance of being 
happy in that state than those who were not, although, oddly 
enough, those who had surrendered their virginity to men 
other than their destined spouses seemed more fortunate in 
their married life than those who had simply indulged in a 
consummation preceding the ceremony. 

But if the conservatives can take some comfort in these 
facts the radicals receive a triumphant justification of their 
contentions, first, that a satisfactory sexual life is extremely 
important in establishing a happy marriage, and, second, that 
the achievement of such a satisfactory relationship is made very 
dificult by the inexperience of the men and the ignorant or 
perverted attitude of the women. Please notice the following 
figures and after them the correlation established between them 
and certain other facts concerning the persons upon whose ex- 
perience they are based. When asked to state what they found 
unsatisfactory in their marriage thirty women and thirty-nine 
men mentioned sex. Only fifty-four out of the hundred women 
ever achieved complete success in the sex act and twenty-four 
of the forty-six who did not were distinctly neurotic. When 
it is remembered that the vast majority of cases of frigidity 
in women appear to be psychological the pressing need for a 
rational sex education for girls seems as obvious as anything 
could well be, but even this conclusion is not likely to be re- 
sisted by as many people as will rebel against that which seems 
deducible from a further and astounding fact. In the group 
of fifty-five married couples found among the whole group 
of two hundred, 62 per cent of the wives of husbands who had 
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CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 
Popular Essays in Social and Political Philosophy 
by JoHN Dewey 
Edited by JosePpH RATNER 





JUNGLE GODS 
by Cart Von HorrMANN 


William B. Seabrook, author of “The 
Magic Island,” says: “Not a page of 
it is dull, and a great deal of it is 
tremendously colorful and _ exciting. 
His savages are human beings, whom 
one learns to know intimately. He 
gets under their skin and under the 
reader’s skin.” Illustrated. $3.50 


Here’s John Dewey the publicist, the citizen, the lib- 
eral; always the profound thinker, but in this book 
of essays speaking directly to the intelligent layman. 
Here you will find his frank and penetrating com- 
ment on leading men, on America and Americans, on 
countries in the throes of revolution, on world peace. 
Two volumes, boxed, $5.00 





RABELAIS 
The last unpublished work of 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated, with an Introduction 
by Ernest Boyp 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


by Henry E. Buss 








“In Rabelais, Anatole France comes back to life, raising 
again the issues for which he fought in the last few 
decades. Here is the master of irony, m''<_y reproachful, 
slyly rewriting the opinions of a wo:!a which uses the 
word Rabelaisian to describe indecent jesting, gluttony 
and buffoonery.”—Harry Hansen in che New York World. 


FALMOUTH FOR 
ORDERS 
by A. J. VILLiers 


Here is the colorful narrative of a 
race half way round the world—from 
Australia to England—of two great 
four-masted barques. “One of the best 
books on sailing seamanship I have 
ever read.”—William McFee. IUllus- 
trated. $3.50 


DR. JOHNSON 
by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


“Mr. Hollis has not tried to supplant 
Boswell, but he has written an ex- 
cellent supplement: the old stories are 
there, the retorts, the flaming incivili- 
and reported 
wittily and with good sense.”—London 
Mercury. $3.00 


ties preconceptions, 


JOSEPH AND HIS 
BRETHREN 


by H. W. Freeman 


Not a biblical story, not a sombre saga 
of the soil, but a great story rich in 
color and humor. 
“Here is a picture of human nature 
with a timeless quality like those fres- 
coes of vigorous youth that the 
Italians of the early Renaissance liked 
to paint."—Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. 
$2.50 


edge. 


$5.00 
RELIGION 
by Epwarp ScripNer AMES 


“It works out with a thoroughness of 
detail never before attempted the af- 
firmative possibilities of religion upon 
a purely empirical basis. ... A new 
species within the historical succession 
of philosophies of religion.”—George 
Albert Coe. $3.00 


TRUTH AND FAITH 


An Interpretation of Christianity 
by HartLey Burr ALEXANDER 


Professor Alexander argues, in his ex- 
traordinarily exciting prose style, that 
religion opens to the understanding 
which 


closed to cold reason. 


forever 
$3.00 


doors must remain 
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OF JESUS 
by Frep MERRIFIELD 


“After all these years of bibliolatry 
and commentary, labored and vivi- 
sectional as they have been, what do 
we really know about Jesus’ personal- 
ity and career?” Professor Merrifield 
tries to answer that question on the 
basis of those New Testament pas- 
sages about the trustworthiness of 
which scholars are fairly agreed. $2.00 


John Dewey regards this book as a “monumental” con- 
tribution to the synthesis of the various fields of knowl- 
The book also presents a classification of the sci- 
ences that is meeting with the approval of such men 
as E. E. Slosson and Vernon Kellogg. 


$5.00 


A SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION 
OF EDUCATION 


by JosepH K. Hart 


A book for parents and teachers. Ex- 
amines the vital factors and situations 
within the contemporary school and 
community with a view to discover the 
conditions within which a genuine ed- 
ucation may be envisaged and even- 
tually developed. $4.50 


RACE ATTITUDES 
CHILDREN 
by Bruno LASKER 


A highly revealing study of the origins 
and growth of race prejudice. The 
interplay of social forces between 
whites and blacks, natives and for- 
eigners, immigrant and _ emigrant, 
help to make the book an absorbing 
study of social life in America. $4.00 
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A Study in Social Values 
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An incisive discussion of the six gen- 
eral types of organization through 
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racial tolerance and social betterment. 

$2.50 
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had sexual relations with no one but them before marriage, 
and 59 per cent of those whose husbands were virgins at mar- 
riage, were incapable of completing the sex act while only 38 
per cent of those whose husbands had been promiscuous were 
similarly unfortunate. It seems impossible to refrain from 
drawing a plain conclusion: Sexual frigidity is one of the most 
important causes of unhappy marriage and sexual frigidity is 
likely to be the lot of any woman so unfortunate as to marry 
a man who comes to her as a virgin. Add to this the fact that 
only three of the wives cited the alcoholism of their mates 
as a cause of dissatisfaction and it would appear that those 
who are anxious to “protect the home” might well lead a cru- 
sade far more important than that against the demon rum, 
though the churches would find themselves in an embarrassing 
position should they feel inclined to take the lead. 

To me the whole assembly of facts (only a very few of 
which I have been able to cite) seems to prove conclusively 
enough that there is a good deal wrong with marriage and 
that it will bear a good many more investigations undertaken 
in the spirit of the present. Yet candor compels me to con- 
fess that not even statistical inquiries can produce conclusions 
entirely removed from the realm of opinion and to note that 
a conservative of the type of Chesterton would feel that he 
had disposed of Dr. Hamilton’s study when he had said some- 
thing like this: “The willingness of these two hundred persons 
to answer the questions addressed to them is prima facie evi- 
dence of the fact that they are without reticence or shame; 
and one may assume beforehand that if they lack those primary 
virtues their habits will be disgusting and their lives unhappy.” 
I need hardly add that such a response seems absurd to me, 
but the fact that it is possible helps explain why it is that so 
many leaders of public opinion remain obdurate in the face of 
all the information which the student can gather. 

JosspH Woop Krutcu 


Haldane 


Richard Burdon Haldane (Viscount Haldane): An Autobiog- 

raphy. Doubleday, Doran and Company. $5. 

N the British Cabinet that made the momentous decision 
| for war with Germany there were five men of eminence 

who have all written in explanation and defense of them- 
selves’ Asquith went over his own part in the events of 1914 
1918 with ne more mental excitement than he displayed when 
describing his rise at the bar. Grey reviewed the record of the 
Foreign Office seven years after the war as though no Euro 
pean documents had been printed in the interval. Morley set 
down, fer posthumous publication, his judgment of the col- 
leagues from whem he detached himself in the critical moment, 
under the prefound conviction that the Grey-Haldane policy 
. produced a situatien which ought never to have been allowed 
to arise. Winsten Churchill, master of the purple, submerges 
his narrative, which is more candid than any, in a river of 
resounding nensense that pours forth like an interminable ora- 
tion. Aad Lerd Haldane, the most important of them all 
judged by pesitive achievement, spent the evening of his days 
in corapesing an autobiography which may be likened, not un- 
fairly, te that well-remembered voice of his, whose curious 
quality he notes and deplores—the voice of an undeveloped 
youth, emerging from a man of remarkable powers, surpris- 
ingly remote from the smaller creatures whose destiny he was 
to influence in an incalculable degree. 

Readers of this book in every country outside England 
will go to it for light upon British policy and the course of 
Eurepean events after 1905, when Haldane took the War 
Office in the Liberal Cabinet formed by Campbell-Bannerman. 


EEE 


Asquith, Grey, and Haldane had made a compact to stay out— 
a compact disregarded by Asquith when the new premier called 
him in. They looked upon Campbell-Bannerman as a mediocrity 
and an out-of-date Victorian, having no notion of his power in 
the country. They made a concerted move to get him trans- 
ferred to the House of Lords, and, some time before the Bal- 
four Government resigned, they took the very singular step of 
confiding their plans and hopes to King Edward. The story of 
this incident is told in detail by Haldane with the frankness 
that was so engaging a trait of our metaphysical statesman, 
and with an unconsciousness as to what his confession involves 
which to many readers must seem almost unrealizable. 

Then follows the equally ingenuous story of Grey and 
Haldane in the Cabinet from 1906 to 1914, beginning with 
the Anglo-French military and naval conversations. Haldane 
at once began the remaking of the British army, basing his 
scheme upon the assumption that an emergency might arise 
on the continent compelling British military intervention. Un- 
til he arrived at the War Office, Douglas Haig wrote, no one 
knew for what purpose the British army existed. Haldane 
organized it for war; and when we remember the condition in 
which it had been left by a succession of Conservative war 
ministers we may well marvel at the fate which befell the 
man who accomplished the task, in consequence of the ma- 
lignant enmity of the very crowd that had exploited the Ger- 
man menace. Haldane, of course, was shockingly treated, and 
not one of his colleagues uttered the word that, coming from 
the right quarter in the right note, would have blown the lies 
into the air. Even when it was all ended and the peace 
parade over, the victorious Commander-in-Chief, calling to pay 
his personal tribute, was advised to wait until the shades of 
night had fallen upon Queen Anne’s gate, where “the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England ever had” was seated 
in his solitary study. 

Haldane, as everybody now acknowledges, bore himself 
nobly. He was incapable of malice; at all times he could speak 
of his detractors in philosophic good temper. But it is not for 
their revelation of Haldane’s attitude that these chapters are 
being studied: their walue lies in the fact that they confirm 
and extead the disclosures of the published documents. Hal- 
dane notes, with his usual detachment, the outrageous demand 
of the French Government, seven years before the war, that 
Britain sheuld put herself under the continental system of com- 
pulsery military service. He cites evidence to show that Mor- 
ley in the Cabinet had been furnished with information as to 
British pledges of which, as Morley contended, he and the 
majority ef his colleagues had been kept in ignorance. And 
at every stage, during the crucial years, he makes it plain that 
the governing group in the Asquith Government knew what 
Britain weuld do if the peace should be broken. 

Haldane had a passion for the public service; he was ex- 
traordinarily disinterested; his energy and industry were 
astounding. The chronicle of his activities, maintained while 
pursuing the two exacting careers of politics and the law, is 
amazing. He found in work the secret of full happiness. He 
was the only British statesman of the time who believed in 
systematic training, social organization, and scientific adminis- 
tration; and he was hopeful enough to work for engrafting 
these things upon the English tradition. He joined the Labor 
Party mainly because he thought its best elements were devoted 
to the cause of education and freedom of the mind. He was 
a very distinguished and successful public man, and the his- 
tory of the century will show him to have been very important 
for England. And yet how few are those who ten years hence 
will know his name! His was a wholly impersonal mind. He 
said nothing that any of us can remember. And he wrote of 
himself and his work like a schoolboy. I can recall no recent 
book by an eminent hand that contains so odd a superfluity of 
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“ones,” of “buts,” and of relatives. The publishers are guilty 
of one gorgeous blunder. On a page of photographs they have 
confused Haldane’s honored master in philosophy, Lotze of 
Géttingen, with a famous English judge, in full-bottomed wig. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE 


The Sage of Sensibility 


Plain People. By E. W. Howe. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $3. 

D HOWE of Potato Hill, Atchison, Kansas, has gen- 
EK, erally been talked of as a sensible man, and indeed has 

made no other claim for himself during the fifty-odd 
years of his authorship. Boasting of innumerable limitations, 
he has settled very comfortably back on his common sense and 
defied the smart fellows of New York or London to take that 
distinction from him. And he is sensible, of course. Did not 
Mr. Mencken once edit a volume of his sayings under the 
title “Ventures in Common Sense,” and has he not given joy 
for decades with his newspaper paragraphs—the best in the 
language today—on every subject under the stars, from love 
to business and from business to uplift? But let no one 
imagine that he has any of the hard shell which we are in the 
habit of associating with men who wear their sense on the sur- 
face. Let no one suppose him callous. There was his novel, 
“The Story of a Country Town,” with quite as much romance 
in it as realism. And now here is his autobiography, wherein 
he reveals himself as a man with almost no skin on him at 
all, let alone shell. The chief impression I get from “Plain 
People” is that its author is sensitive. 

Is it sensible of him, for instance, to allow music to move 
him as it does? At his first concert in Philadelphia years ago 
he found it difficult to keep his seat; “I did not know what 
I was doing half the time.” What is the sense of that? And 
what is the sense of his caring so much about men’s opin- 
ions of him that he has decided to be buried with certain 
excellent newspaper notices of him in his grave—‘as evidence 
to my future judge, if I have one, that I lived among my 
fellow men with reasonable uprightness.” “We all carry scars 
from childhood on our hearts as well as on our fingers and 
toes.” What is this? Before we know it we shall be making 
out of Mr. Howe a wildly romantic figure, with regrets and 
deep hurts and dark repressions. 

As a matter of fact that is the kind of figure he is. He 
makes ample confession in this book that “The Story of a 
Country Town” was autobiographical, and everywhere the man 
of feeling, to use an eighteenth-century phrase, looks out at 
us with disturbing gaze. It is the gaze of a person endowed 
with authentic passion, but it is the gaze too—and the voice— 
of a man who, tortured though he may be, will take care of 
that passion and hold it well within the bounds imposed by 
American life. He admits on some page that he is at heart a 
savage, and supposes, quite correctly I think, that all good men 
are equally savage inside. Concluding, however, that the out- 
side matters more, he has developed a philosophy of prudence. 
The only difference is that under his prudence lies wildness in 
wait. His common sense has been so exciting because it has 
expressed a constant feeling of victory over something not 
sensible—something that slips out in his words about music or 
sex, or gleams through the biography here of his very remark- 
able and certainly repressed father. 

“We are not free; it was never intended we should be. A 
book of rules is placed in our cradle, and we never get rid of 
it until we reach our graves. Then we are free, and only 
then.” So runs a paragraph which Mr. Howe at the end of 
an old man’s rather rambling reminiscences includes among 


several samples of the art which has made him famous. It 
gives the clew to all his work, implying as it does that freedom 
is an exceedingly interesting thing. The only thing more inter- 
esting is success—which for Mr. Howe means the good opin- 
ion of one’s fellow men. He has felt the lash of disapproval, 
and calls it just that. He has also felt the warm sun of praise 
upon his back, and has liked it so much that he has sacrificed 
all of the wildness and some of the greatness within him in 
order to get its directest rays. No reader of this fascinating 
book will be so impertinent as to say that he chose wrong. 
Marx VAN Doren 


Short Stories 


Norway’s Best Stories. Translations by Anders Orbeck. Den- 
mark’s Best Stories. Various Translators. Sweden's Best 
Stories. Translations by Charles Wharton Stork. All 
edited, with introductions, by Hanna Astrup Larsen and 
published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
W. W. Norton and Company. $2.50 each. 

Action and Other Stories. By C. E. Montague. 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 

Bloody Ground: A Cycle of the Southern Hills. By Fiswoode 
Tarleton. Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $2.50. 


‘- selections which Hanna Astrup Larsen has made 


Doubleday, 


from the short-story literatures of Norway, Denmark, 

and Sweden are perhaps less interesting in themselves 
than as landmarks and guideposts. They fulfil admirabiy the 
function indicated by the editor: that of serving as introduc- 
tions to the literatures they represent. Somehow, to the Amer- 
ican reader, they seem to be lacking in style; were it not for 
obvious variations in theme, it would be difficult to tell one 
author from another. Even those writers who employ a dis- 
tinctive prose in their novels, like Strindberg and Hamsun, 
reveal in their short stories no stylistic accent differentiating 
them from their fellow-countrymen. With this lack of in- 
terest in the niceties of prose-texture goes a corresponding 
neglect of the short-story as a unique and difficult form. The 
simple, heartfelt narrative, so effective in “Growth of the Soil” 
and in the best of Bojer, is too innocent and uncritical a medium 
for the short-story. Strictly speaking, the majority of these tales 
incline either to the short tract or to the episode; whereas the 
true short-story is always a thing of artifice and delicacy. 

This artlessness is, perhaps, ascribable to the overwhelm- 
ing dominance in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Scandinavian writing of two trends. Except for a few quite 
unimportant humorous sketches, these stories seem written in 
response either to the dictum of Georg Brandes that “litera- 
ture should take up problems for debate,” or to the call for 
folk-writing, Heimatdichtung. In the first case, they tend too 
frequently to take on an over-serious, slightly mawkish tone 
of propaganda which is destructive of fine fictional effects. In 
the second case, the romantic localism, the apotheosis of the 
peasant reduces the tale to a primitive bareness which often 
does not possess even the virtue of unselfconsciousness. Never- 
theless, as examples of the conflict and interaction of these two 
tendencies, the stories have a unique value, to a proper com- 
prehension of which we are assisted by the intelligent intro- 
ductions of the editor. 

“It is not piercing wits that we want, to live well, but 
plain courage,” says the late C. E. Montague in one of the 
stories which make up this posthumous collection. The sen- 
tence is typical of the man and of his work: it symbolizes his 
character, so straight and fine; his prose, so honest and clear; 
and his limitations—no less clear. C. E. Montague was essen- 
tially an ethical writer—and, for me, at any rate, the ethics 
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A historical romance. ‘Written 

with admirable verve.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.50 
LEOPOLD 


of the BELGIANS 


By COMTE LOUIS de 
LICHTERVELDE 


A biography of the Belgian king 
$4.00 


and colonizer. Illus. 
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By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


The sensational truth about 
Hinduism frankly told in 
this book of adventures in 


India and Nepal. Illus. $4.00 


The ANATOMY 
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LAZELL 


The interplay of man’s physical 
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3.00 
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‘Some sort of triple-starring should 
be arranged,” says Herschel Brickell, 
“for this different kind of mystery 
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solves the riddle, but the delightfully 
human people who are involved. A 
really original story. $2.00 
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most appealing of modern heroines, 
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interfere with my enjoyment of his work. Though in no way 
comparable as a craftsman to Kipling, he carried on the Kip- 
ling tradition—the tradition of cultured Toryism (and I am 
not forgetting here that Montague was, politically, a liberal). 
This particular tradition sums itself up in such frequently jeered- 
at phrases as “good cricket” and “play the game.” Honor 
and duty and truth are the emotional bases of Montague’s 
tales. This volume is permeated from cover to cover with that 
curious sentimentality, that brave “masculine restraint” which 
is often as annoying as it is admirable. I cannot, perhaps, ex- 
press what I mean any better than by saying that, while read- 
ing “Action,” I was so engrossed in applauding the moral char- 
acter of the author that I had no time to enjoy his work. 
“Bloody Ground” is the best book of short-stories I have 
read in several seasons. Mr. Tarleton has brought to life in 
fiction a new type, and almost a new race—Appalachian man. 
His people are feudists, filled with the “cold pride of the hills, 
where the word ‘love’ is seldom heard, where affection is stifled, 
where dignity’s an unwritten code, and not even death draws a 
kiss.” Out of these silent and sanguinary men and women he 
has evolved a dozen closely connected tales, grim and low-toned 
and powerful. Their single great quality is that of suspense, 
an ominous suspense created by a hundred touches of what at 
times seems almost genius. One can but stand in admiration 
before Mr. Tarleton’s unfailing ability to employ exactly the 
same technique in each of his stories—and secure exactly the 
same crushing effect. If he has any fault, it is one almost in- 
herent in his material—that of over-melodramatization which 
at times lends a cinema quality to his narratives. “Bloody 
Ground,” with its unquestionable local authenticity, should be 
read as a wholesome antidote to Maristan Chapman’s Little 
Lord Fauntleroy epic of the Tennessee mountains which last 
season upset the critical balance of a good many otherwise 


sensible reviewers. Currton P. FADIMAN 


On Fiction 


The English Novel. By Ford Madox Ford. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1. 
French Novelists. By Frederick C. Green. 

Company. $3. 

R. FORD has written an enjoyable book: Mr. 
M Green a very useful one. Mr. Ford does not pre- 

tend to match Mr. Green’s scholarship, and Mr. 
Green is without Mr. Ford’s sense of humor. Ford Madox 
Ford’s disarming badinage temporarily enfeebles the reader’s 
critical discretion. Professor Green’s inquisitorial talent for 
unearthing recondite literary sources, his analytical acumen, 
will, unfortunately, limit his audience to students of the French 
novel whose major passions are confluent with his own. 

In his monograph on “The English Novel” Mr. Ford is 
never dull, though he is occasionally ineffectual. He draws 
a pastiche of attractive inferences—more generic than specific 
—adding hardly anything to the already too expansive girth 
of literary criticism, but a great deal on the technical side of 
novel-writing. The novelist, this gentleman advises, must ren- 
der, not tell; he must emulate the methods of Joseph Conrad, 
Henry James, Stephen Crane, and (the implication is there 
though the actual words are not) Ford Madox Ford. 

An amusing and valid distinction is made between the 
English nuvvle, the three-deckers that established themselves in 
mid-Victorian years, “works written for the would-be gentry 
by the near-gentry,” and the novels of Flaubert, Turgenev, and 
the Yellow Book era, when being an author was as fervently 
desired as being a gentleman. Ford Madox Ford neglects to 
mention that many of the flaccid, supercilious novels born of 


D. Appleton and 


this sowing were written by men who were neither authors nor 
gentlemen, in the strictest sense. 

Some of the author’s pronouncements on the English novel 
are as ludicrous as they are clever. His obiter dictum on the 
Swan of Avon is pungent enough to make Samuel Johnson and 
Malone turn in their graves, and Messrs. Neilson and Thorn- 
dike wish they were in theirs. So often are his judgments the 
children of caprice or predilection, rather than of the closest 
scrutiny, that their value to the littérateur is negligible, and 
they only serve, if at all, as a pleasant recreation for a charmed 
circle of admirers. 

Professor Green, of the Universities of Paris and Toronto, 
is never guilty of those sins. His is a serious business. Ably 
and deftly he marshals legions of proof to support his opin- 
ions. You will feel perfectly secure in accepting this profes- 
sor’s estimates. He knows every curve and wrinkle of the 
French novel from the Renaissance to the Revolution. Scrupu- 
lously and lucidly he outlines these two hundred years of novel 
writing from its inception in the “Astrée” of Honoré d’Urfé 
to Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s “Nouvelle Heloise,” and Laclos’s 
“Liaisons dangereuses.” Mr. Green’s style is pleasant and un- 
academic. He has done as well with a bulky subject as we 
can reasonably expect of anyone. E. M. Benson 


Black Proletarians 


Black America. By Scott Nearing. The Vanguard Press. $3. 

T was indeed strange that in all of the literary output occa- 
| sioned by the new Negro renaissance—or was it renascence ? 

—very little was said about the Negro on the economic 
front where his status has always been uncertain. If anything 
was said it was either a reiteration of the age-worn formula 
of racial emancipation via economic individualism, or a plea 
for industrial opportunity, or a report of one of those peren- 
nial social surveys. It was left to Scott Nearing to write 
“Black America,” the first serious portrayal within the decade 
of the Negro worker in modern economic society. 

“Black America,” says Mr. Nearing, “is the source from 
which the white ruling class of the United States proposes to 
draw an important part of its mass labor power. Upon this 
labor the white rulers make two demands: (1) It must work 
cheap; (2) it must do what it is told. These demands mean 
low standards of living and the acceptance, by the blacks, of 
the social code prescribed by the whites.” The economic thral- 
dom has various manifestations. In the South, it takes the form 
of share-cropping, tenancy, depressed income, primitive hous- 
ing, poor schools and no schools, and high mortality. In the 
Northern industrial centers into which many Negroes have 
escaped from Southern poverty and persecution, exploitation 
takes the form of wage discrimination, the confinement of Negro 
workers very largely to the less skilled and less remunerative 
jobs, trade-union exclusion, and high rentals in segregated 
residential districts. Yet the black masses, aside from sporadic 
outbursts of racial consciousness, have not developed mass pro- 
test. They are chief among the unorganized. Their educated 
leaders, with rare exception, are aesthetes, professional bour- 
geoisie, or middle-class business men who believe that escape 
from proletarian vicissitudes is through the establishment of 
competitive and profit-seeking business enterprise within the 
race. But black bourgeoisie no less than black proletariat ex- 
ists on sufferance of white capitalism. Ownership of the coun- 
try’s basic industries, the control of its money capital, and the 
right to hire and fire are the white man’s monopoly. Negro 
business enterprise is petty finance—small banks, real estate, 
and insurance. It has little direct relation to basic industry. 
And its capital accumulations, it should be noted, are the sav- 
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ings of the black proletarians who are employed not by black 
but by white capitalists. The Negro business man, with im- 
portant exceptions, is not a capitalist-entrepreneur but a sort 
of glorified proletarian earning the wages of management. 

These facts which Mr. Nearing produces to show the ex- 
ploitation of the Negro masses are not a revelation. The files 
of any well-managed Urban League office, or of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, are loaded 
with such data. But facts in themselves tell no story. It is 
Mr. Nearing’s conclusion that may be considered a contribution 
to the subject. He says: “To be black in the United States 
is to be proletarian,” and to be used as an industrial reserve 
army in depressing wages and breaking strikes. The white 
workers must awaken to the significance of this mass of cheap 
labor. They must free themselves of their assumptions of 
racial superiority and back the black workers’ demand for a 
higher standard of living. The emancipation of the black 
masses can come only through trade unionism, the cooperative, 
and a political party that represents working-class interests. 

As a wish this conclusion is quite logical. But what are 
its chances for fulfilment? What are the chances for develop- 
ing solidarity among white and black workers when the white 
workers prefer the material rewards of welfare capitalism to 
the idealism of class-conscious unionism, the sine gua non of a 
labor party; when the most dominant expression of American 
labor is still a hierarchy of skilled craftsmen who are guided 
in their political behavior by opportunism and who make little 
attempt to organize the white and black unskilled masses; and 
when the Negro workers are willingly led by Republican and 
religious politicians, the one actuated by innocuous racial senti- 
mentalism and pecuniary gain and the other by an other-worldly 
spirituality? Moreover, I am not so sure that the great masses 
of Negro workers have a proletarian psychology. In spite of 
the fact that Negro business enterprise is precarious, Negro 
workers are being converted by their more affluent brothers to 
the belief that wealth acquisition is the only means of escape 
from white exploitation. And the prevalence of bourgeois 
ideology in Negro life will thwart the realization of Mr. 
Nearing’s wish for some time to come. 

The author’s failure to wade into this culture complex 
and subject its psychological growths to closer scrutiny leaves 
much undone in the way of economic interpretation of a very 
important phenomenon in American life. 

ABRAM L. Harris 


Two Women on the March 


Vagabonding at Fifty, from Siberia to Turkestan. By Helen 
Calista Wilson and Elsie Reed Mitchell. Coward, Mc- 
Cann. $5. 

FTER eager perusal of this book I have come to the 

A conclusion that, in spite of its charming, graphic, and 

detailed descriptions of places little frequented by trav- 
elers, the book will be of interest chiefly because two women of 
fifty made the journey. A year ago, “Incredible Siberia” by 

Junius B. Wood, famous foreign correspondent, was published. 

Mr. Wood also penetrated into the Altai Mountains in 1926, 

passing through Oolala to Biisk and relating his experiences 

humorously and entertainingly. He even stopped at some of 
the very villages where “Ereeda” (Mitchell) and “Elena” 

(Wilson), protected by their small fox terrier, Ferghana, 

braved the fierce dogs and cows and sought hospitality. Mr. 

Wood is also fifty—but what of it? He is a mere man! 
Besides, he had no fox terrier to give his story the delight- 

ful human appeal of “Vagabonding at Fifty.” Without Ferg- 

hana the book would surely lose half its charm. I think one 
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THE BROWNINGS 


A Victorian Idyll 
By David Loth 


“This biography has the breath of life and is winged 
with wit and a delicate satire. As Lytton Strachey has 
made two queens live again, so Mr. Loth has made the 
Brownings intimate, human figures.”—Boston Transcript. 
“To associate with the Brownings in these three hun- 
dred pages is to have brought a finer strain into one’s 
life. In short, it is a good true story splendidly told.” 
—Indianapolis Star. 

“Surely the Pulitzer Prize hovers in the offing for this 
biography of the Brownings.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
($3.75) 


RED TIGER {&<( 


By Phillips Russell 


Adventures in Yucatan and Mexico 


“This is not a hunting book; it is rather a book of things 
seen and heard—preferably things human. Mr. Russell 
has a merry eye and a light touch; may he journey often 
and as often pass the fun along. Leon Underwood, 
fellow traveler, contributes about one hundred drawings 
—a medley of flaming colors.”.—New York Sun. 
Delightfully illustrated from colored wood cuts 
and many line drawings by Leon Underwood. 
($5.00) 


MOTIVES of PROTEUS 
By Jose E. Rod6é 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis 


“Tt will delight many readers who have been waiting 
for another fine book of philosophical contemplation of 
our modern age.”—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. 


($4.00) 


BRIDE’S HOUSE 


By Dawn Powell 


“Miss Powell has written a most striking story, macabre 
in its intensity, painting her characters with a remarkable 
sureness and precision.”"—New York Times. ($2.50) 
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of the high points in the narrative is the surprising news that 
“Ferghana was expecting puppies very soon... so for an 
afternoon we rested and enjoyed the luxury of a day off.” And 
then “Ferghana really had her puppy—just one born dead. 
Running all day in the heat, swimming ice-cold mountain rivers, 
scrambling through bogs and climbing mountains, had not been 
the best thing for a prospective mother.” The most humorous 
to me is that moment when the arrested vagabonds were 
brought into the “august presence” of the chief of the G. P. U. 
in Semipalitinsk and the little dog vomited on the floor. And 
the most tragic moment that when Ferghana is given to the 
woman with six children in Omsk. And Ferghana didn’t like 
children! How could her mistresses be so cruel? True, they 
make it plain how impractical it was to keep the dog longer— 
but it seemed like casually abandoning a child. The authors 
let me down emotionally here, and I cannot soon forgive them. 

These two feminists, who so skilfully conceal their femin- 
ism throughout the book, could not have done a better service 
to the cause than in writing this story. The drawing on the 
cover of Elena and Ereeda standing on the summit of a high 
peak seeming to proclaim to the world: “Look at us, every- 
body, we did it!” epitomizes their achievement. These women, 
not only on this particular journey, but through a lifetime of 
useful careers, have risen above the handicaps and traditions 
of their sex. They have proved (at least to their own satis- 
faction and mine) that women are quite the equals of men. 
They have, proved further (although this is rank feminism) 
that women can get along nicely without men. They are per- 
haps the first women in history to dwell frankly on their lack 
of feminine charms and youth and to capitalize their middle 
age. And they modestly remind us at the close that their sex, 
advanced years, and lack of feminine attractions really were an 
advantage on the trip! 

Like a fresh breeze from the mountain-tops they pierce 
the close, neurotic atmosphere of sex-mad America, where the 
cultivation of “sex appeal” and the pursuit and preservation of 
female youth and beauty appears to be the absorbing occupa- 
tion of women. Frankly, humorously, and humanly they relate 
the adventures of two women who in the guise of poor work- 
ers started out from Kemerovo, Siberia, walked 350 miles, 
crossed the Altai Mountains on horseback, were arrested as they 
were preparing to go by caravan to Tashkent, and, forced by 
the authorities to take a long detour back to Omsk, Siberia, 
from there traveled five days in a terrible Maxim Gorki coach 
to Tashkent. Theodore Dreiser almost expired after half a 
night in a Maxim Gorki (see his “Dreiser Looks at Russia”) 
—but he is a mere man! A day and a night in such a coach 
proved the limit of my endurance—but I’m not yet fifty! 

RutH Epperson KENNELL 


A Great Lady 


The Lost Art: Letters of Seven Famous Women. 
by Dorothy Van Doren. Coward-McCann. $3. 


Th coos all is relative and, alone, no one of seven women 
appears the same when brought into relation with the 
other six. Dorothy Van Doren has done perhaps more 

than she intended when she set about editing the letters of 

seven famous women for inclusion in a single volume. We 
all know what we think of them singly—Lady Mary Montagu, 

Abigail Adams, Mary Wollstonecraft, Jane Austen, Jane Car- 

lyle, Margaret Fuller, and Charlotte Bronté; each has her 

own particular preeminence. But together, represented thus 
by their intimate letters, they fall into strange places, and the 
preeminences fade, for one figure tops them all and surpasses 
each at her own game. 


Edited 





The letters of Lady Mary Montagu are given the most 
space, and they deserve it. In practical, plain, ordinary com- 
mon sense she outdoes the mother lioness of all the Adamses; 
as “modern woman,” Mary Wollstonecraft; as gossip, the chat- 
tering little Jane Austen; at seeking after God, the restless 
Jane Carlyle; in the meaning of learning, Margaret Fuller; 
and in real tragedy, the three Brontés rolled together. It is 
refreshing to see how, in this company, one suddenly takes the 
lead, and how, and why. Of them all, she is the only one who 
had developed a philosophy, not of life, but of living, had 
wrested from experience a modicum of truth. In a day when 
headaches and melancholia were the ashes of the fire of life 
passed on from one generation of women to another, she 
wrote: “My cure for lowness of spirits is not drinking nasty 
water, but galloping all day, and a moderate glass of cham- 
pagne at night in good company, and I believe this regimen, 
closely followed, is one of the most wholesome that can be 
prescribed.” “Exercise is as necessary as food,” she wrote 
at a time when no lady “played at games,” and in 1752 she 
sent a doctor to the windward and continued to subsist on milk 
and soup and vegetables and nuts and chicken, and congratu- 
lated herself on “that same sound uninterrupted sleep that has 
continued through the course of my life and to which I at- 
tribute the happiness of not yet knowing the headache.” Here 
is a woman with a mind who, born in an age when women 
with minds mostly perished of them, intelligently used it to 
organize her own personal inner life, so that, though it was 
her “established opinion that this globe of ours is no better 
than a Holland cheese, and the walkers about in it mites, I 
possess my mind in patience, let what will happen; and should 
feel tolerably easy, though a great rat came and ate half of 
it up.” 

Jane Carlyle was “questing after God” most of her life, 
but she was a sentimentalist; Lady Mary Montagu was not. 
If Jane Carlyle had ever suffered a thousandth as much as 
she believed she suffered, the world would have witnessed the 
explosion of an atom, or one of Lady Mary’s “mites.” It 
was the custom of the Carlyles to speak deprecatingly of man, 
but there is no particular evidence that conviction lay behind 
it; conviction, that is, of the insignificance of “thee and me.” 
I think Lady Mary had a conviction that she too was but a 
“mite,” and so knew at moments the reality of tragedy. There 
is more of the philosophy of the famous “woman question” 
packed into two letters of 1753, to her daughter the Countess 
of Bute, on the education of her granddaughter than Mary 
Wollstonecraft ever touched in her “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman,” which was logic without philosophy. And 
more on the ends and values of learning than pedantic 
Margaret Fuller could ever appreciate. 

I am not at all sure that Abigail Adams would have liked 
Lady Mary Montagu, but I am sure that Lady Mary would 
have liked Abigail and her letters, even one not here included, 
where, speaking of the Parisian Sunday, Mrs. Adams ob- 
served that “at home” we have nothing like it, “except Com- 
mencement or Election Day.” For Lady Mary liked to com- 
pare manners and customs, and there is a whole world of in- 
ference there on the thin, young American background, al- 
ready begun to be submerged in law before customs had a 
chance to grow. Abigail Adams had a sturdy philosophy of 
life, if not of living, and her sincerity and good judgment and 
real information make her letters a delight. 

But the rest make for involuntary revaluations. If we 
have really appreciated the tragedy of Lady Mary’s conviction 
that this world is a puppet show, a Holland cheese, a purga- 
tory, then the so-called tragedies of the others fade a little; 
we see Mary Wollstonecraft as merely a woman rather be- 
latedly in love, and have a certain sympathy for the man, how- 
ever scoundrelly—but was he?—who must have read these 
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The Economics of Farm Relief 


by Professor Seligman of Columbia University 


HE EXISTING agricultural distress has assumed the 

proportions of an economic ‘boll weevil’ that must be 

eradicated, and this book is timely in that it is published 
at the moment that the new Congress is about to undertake the 
problem of legislating a permanent exterminator. Professor 
Seligman has analyzed the agricultural-economic history of the 
country, drawn well-founded conclusions and arranged them in 
such a manner that there can be little doubt as to their virtue. 
This book is on sale at all good booksellers, or can be ordered 
from the publisher. The price is $3.00 


2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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The Nation says: 


“Gratifyingly informative . . . an uncommonly 
interesting book.” 
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Harry Elmer Barnes says: 
“One of the most important contributions to the 
study of religion and intellectual history which 
has appeared in the United States in the last 
decade.” 
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120 MILLION by Michael Gold, 
Editor of New Masses. A collection of fiction sketches 
and poems which describe the pathos and drama of 
workers’ lives in America. $1.50 
BILL HAYWOOD'6 BOOK Wm.D. Haywood’s 
own story told against the trubulent background of 
American labor struggle—a swiftly moving narrative as 
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letters. Jane Austen’s little trivialities are more banal than 
ever—we shall never read them again. Over Jane Carlyle 
we linger with a new interest, seeing her not as highly tragic, 
but highly pitched. Margaret Fuller’s letters need a fuller 
representation than is here given to make anything said of her 
a thing rightly said. But there are enough to show that naive 
grandiloquence which so affected Carlyle when he first met 
her. As for Charlotte Bronté, hers is a story so familiar that 
the fewer letters the better—and there are but few. But from 
these few, it is easy to see that she must be taken in the large 
—and her whole family with her—and the inexplicable inter- 
est of near a century of generations in the family at Haworth 
—to make her a tragic figure. 

And of them all, Lady Mary Montagu, the one who 
had plunged deepest and faced for moments the real tragedy 


of life on earth, is the gayest and the lightest. 
EpnA KEnTOoN 


Charleston Scores Again 


Mamba's Daughters. By Du Bose Heyward. Doubleday, 

Doran and Company. $2.50. 

T is a dangerous thing to make a great success with an 
] early book. Everyone stands hopefully around expecting 

the next to show a falling off of powers. But with every 
intention to be critical I thoroughly enjoyed “Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters.” To begin with, it is a full-scale novel. It is one thing 
to describe picturesquely a train of violent action, or to expand 
a lyrical emotion. It is quite another to pursue the diverse 
fortunes of various characters through the complicated meshes 
of a highly organized society. This is so difficult a feat that 
few novelists even attempt it today. Mr. Heyward has carried 
it off with quite an air. Charleston and the black labor belt 
with its camps under the pine trees outside the city are both 
vivaciously created. It is of course much more difficult to 
put a locality or a society on the literary map for the first time 
than it is to keep it there. Many people succeed in writing 
quite beguilingly about Paris because Balzac and Hugo and 
Proust once wrote about it. And after Mr. Heyward many 
will see Charleston. The story which winds its way through 
the streets and lanes of the old town is as indigenous as its 
houses and trees. But the chief merit of this extremely able 
if uneven book is its creation of two characters—Mamba, a 
sly, intriguing, resourceful, indomitable waterside Negro who 
voluntarily subjects herself for years to the colorless existence 
of a house servant of influential white people in order to be 
able to help her granddaughter Lissa in a pinch, and her daugh- 
ter Hagar, a vast, passionate, loving woman whose portrait 
seems to me quite as great a triumph as that of Mamba. 

The fortunes of St. Julien Wentworth, only son of an 
aristocratic planter’s family ruined by the Civil War, are as 
important intrinsically as those of Lissa’ Like her he has a 
strong impulse toward self-expression in the arts. But whereas 
her family sacrificed everything to enable her to become a 
singer, his vague gropings are interpreted by his white associ- 
ates as indications of good-for-nothingness. He is early sad- 
dled with the support of a mother and sister, and later with 
the desire to provide richly for a wife. Not until he settles 
obediently under this yoke, stifles his natural desires, and con- 
centrates his mind on business, does white Charleston really 
approve of him. 

These two stories, it is apparent, belong together for more 
reasons than because Mamba succeeds in getting the Went- 
worths to help her at critical moments of her career. I con- 
fess I find the chapters about the Mamba contingent more 
interesting than those about the Wentworths. Mamba’s and 
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THE TREE NAMED JOHN 
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Every new baby, according to the old belief, is entitled to 
his own life-and-name tree. John’s is planted for him by 
black Ai’ Betsey, and it is these two characters about whom 
center the delightful story-sequence of this book. $2.00 


JOHN HENRY 
Tracking Down a Negro Legend 
By Gay B. Johnson 


Was he man or myth—this tall-tale hero who “died with 
his hammer in his hand”—John Henry, whose prowess bg 
celebrated in dozens of widely diffused ballads? Guy B. 

Johnson, an expert in hunting down folk songs, trails the 
John Henry legend with some interesting results—and bal- 
lads. May. $2.00 


BLACK ROADWAYS 
A Study of Jamaican Folk Life 
By Martha Warren Beckwith 


Without in the least distorting the evidence of her own eyes 
the author gives a skillful and alive picture of the life of 
the native Jamaican Negro and the folk beliefs which still 
move him. Illustrated. May. $3.00 
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By Repert B. Vance 


Cotton was King—and in many ways Cotton still is King 
in the South, where in just 3 per cent of the world’s land area 
over 60 per cent of the world’s supply is grown. This book 
tells the effects on the human beings whose lives are tribute 
to this rather tyrannical master. May. $3.00 
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Hagar’s is a precarious life, hunted by poverty, white scoun- 
drels, drink, and the impersonal police. Perhaps it is only our 
jazzy modern minds that find this more exciting than the re- 
strained difficulties of the Wentworths. But I suspect rather 
that Mr. Heyward has been able to let himself go more freely 
with this material simply because it is at a safe remove from 
his personal life and emotions; and that with his white people 
he labors under the same difficulty that forces so many writers 
to touch their friendly models with tender hands, giving us 
emasculated and uninteresting versions of people about whom 
they know much more than they tell. Nothing prevents his 
telling all he knows about Hagar, and the result is an extraor- 
dinarily interesting person whose fate we follow eagerly. 
Auice Beat Parsons 


How Germany Failed 


Von dem Eintritt Amerikas in den Weltkrieg. Deutsche Propa- 
ganda in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 1914-1915. 
Von H. P. Falcke. Dresden: Carl Reissner. 


HIS is one of the most important books of pre-war his- 
i tory which has appeared. It comes from the pen of 
Consul-General Falcke who was in charge of the Ger- 
man Consulate in New York in 1914-1915. Altogether he 
resided seven years there before returning to Berlin to enter 
the Foreign Office, from which he was promoted to a South 
American post, as minister, in 1920. What he has undertaken 
to do is to set forth the facts as to what occurred in the United 
States affecting the relations of this country and Germany 
prior to the war, with special reference to the efforts to propa- 
gandize us for the benefit of the German cause. He has done 
this with complete critical detachment, sparing no one, least of 
all Ambassador Bernstorff and his military and naval attachés, 
and explaining where possible the total failure of every means 
taken to win American public opinion for Germany, to prevent 
the delivery of supplies and munitions to the Allies, and to keep 
the United States out of the war. His aim is to let his coun- 
trymen know the truth as to the conduct of their representatives 
in the United States. 

It is a truth to make every German reader hang his head 
with shame and give thanks that a government capable of such 
blindness and folly as this has been taken from the necks of 
the German people. Never was there, I believe, a more 
astounding record of incompetence and asininity, coupled with 
no little criminality. If there was any blunder which could 
not be committed in the United States, it was supplied by the 
Foreign Office in Berlin. When the war broke out the Ger- 
mans had just as good a chance as the Allies to win American 
opinion to their side—barring always the entry into Belgium 
and the “scrap of paper” speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The masses of Germans in this country offered special oppor- 
tunities for propaganda; yet the English won the race through 
superior understanding of American psychology and greater 
common sense and decency in their public attitude. By official 
documents—the book is remarkably documented, evidently with 
the idea that the author will have to defend himself against 
violent onslaughts—Herr Falcke shows that Ambassador von 
Bernstorff must have been cognizant of the crimes authorized 
and inspired by von Papen and Boy-Ed, although his defense 
was that these officers were not under his command, but re- 
ported direct to the military in Berlin. That Bernstorff loved 
the United States is beyond question; that he was sincerely 
desirous of doing the right thing and that he was horrified by 
the Lusitania disaster, is beyond doubt. It is a fact, too, that 
he was constantly outraged by the blundering orders of his 
superiors in Berlin who paid no attention to his judgment and 
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By Harvey W. ZorsBaucH 
Mr. Zorbaugh has painted a vivid, realistic pic- 
ture of the Babel within the shadow of the sky- 
scraper. He describes and interprets the con- 
glomerate mass that is the modern city and adds 
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The modern Jew is emerging 
from the historic isolation of 
the ghetto to hold an anom- 
alous position in the world 
outside the pale. In his fair 
but sympathetic interpretation 





ercion peculiar to modern in- 
dustrial organization. By dis- 


of the long history of the covering the common charac- 
ghetto Mr. Wirth explains teristics of many strike cycles, 
why the Jewish character Mr. Hiller provides the ma- 
could not be otherwise—why terial for more effective con- 
the Jew trol of future industrial con- 





is what his history 
has made him. v 


For sale at all bookstores 


The University of Chicago Press 
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flicts. $2.50 


Ghetto 
Changes 


By Louis Wirth 
Human nature as it appears 
in industrial conflicts is the 
theme of this natural history 
of the strike—-x form of co- 

Edited by Wittiam F, Ocsaurn 

An inventory of the social changes in the 

United States since the war—an imposing col- 

lection of social facts. $3.00 


Mary McDowell 
Neighbor 


By Howarp E. WILs0n 


The biography of a militant champion of the 
under-privileged—a new kind of neighbor. 


Personality and 
The Social Group 


Edited by Ernest W. Burcgss 


How the social group shapes personality—the 
effect of the city or rural district, the family, 
religion upon the individual. $3.00 
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understanding of what America’s entry into the war would 
mean. A man of unusual sensibility or ability would have 
resigned; loyalty in war time kept Bernstorff at his post. 

Not only was he inept in his own public utterances and 
conduct but he was compelled to witness the dreadful perform- 
ances of Dr. Dernburg, Dr. Albert, and all the rest of the crew 
who were wished upon him by the various departments of his 
government. Their conduct was not only superlatively inept; 
it was childish beyond belief, smacking at once of the ridicu- 
lous, the contemptible, and the absurdly melodramatic, as when 
the Herr Geheimrat Albert fell asleep in an elevated train and 
had his portfolio of incriminating documents filched from him 
as he slept to be given to the public. All of this and much 
more Herr Falcke sets forth; and a damning array it is. It 
never occurred to any of these gentlemen that they needed the 
aid and counsel of simon-pure Americans; that their methods 
and psychology were utterly at fault; or that the first thing 
to do was to obey the laws of the land in which they were 
guests. Boy-Ed has admitted that he did the things charged 
against him, and defends them on the ground that all is excusa- 
ble in war time. But pre-war German officials alone could 
have been stupid enough to play the part of criminals and to 
be caught at their crimes. 

Had all the officials been as admirably correct and re- 
strained in their conduct as Consul-General Falcke; had they 
kept silence, refused to mix in American affairs, and declined 
to countenance passport frauds, espionage, sabotage, the plant- 
ing of dynamite in legitimate trading vessels, the attacks upon 
Canadian railways, etc.; had they appointed a distinguished 
committee of friendly Americans to get the actual facts of the 
German case before the American public, the United States 
might never have come into the conflict. Instead they cre- 
ated a public hostility which needed only the Lusitania incident 
and the renewal of the U-boat warfare to prepare the way for 
our entrance. Oswa_p GARRISON VILLARD 


The Artist in America 


The Insider. By Alice Beal Parsons. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.50. 

RS. PARSONS does not call her novel “What America 
M Does to the Artist,” but that in essence is her theme. 

Nor does she limit her milieu to the small town; New 
York, too, comes in for its share of stricture, for New York, 
too, is America, though many persons would like to deny it. 
Here, then, is a study of two artists, one a woman writer, 
lovely, gifted, sure; one a small-town business man, quite un- 
aware of the fire within him and at the same time unable to 
say why his life returns him nothing for all his activity. These 
two persons are bound at the beginning of their lives by a 
brief love affair. Afterward they cannot quite forget each 
‘ other, although for twenty years they do not meet. When 
they do, it is in Moira’s drawing-room in Washington Square; 
she is a success; Alf is a failure. She has floated on top of the 
swift current that is America; he has been submerged by it. 
She, the writer acclaimed by thousands, is one with the cap- 
tains of industry, the financiers, the men who have made good; 
Alf, once possessor of a fortune made by his own efforts, finds 
that what seemed necessary and proper to him when he was a 
boy—the making of money—has left him dry and futile. There 
should be something more to life, but he is unable to say what 
it is. This is a bare outline of Mrs. Parsons’s book and does 
not do justice to its intricacy or its truth. For although “The 
Insider” is often uneven, sometimes heavy and involved, and 
in method not entirely satisfactory, it sets Americans a problem 
which they cannot afford to ignore. D. V. D. 


BOOKS THAT CHALLENGE 
THE THINKING READER! 


A colossal epic of 
machine-age America! 


AND THEN 
CAME FORD 


by CHARLES MERZ 
Author of The American Band Wagon 


The story of America’s transition from a semi- 
pioneer country to a completely industrialized 
nation, told through the life of Ford. “He 
paints a vivid picture. He makes one’s blood run 
faster with the swift rush of time. He helps to 
interpret America itself.”—Evans Clark, in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 


He paved the way to Locarno! 


VERSAILLES 
TO RAPALLO 


(1920-1922) 
The Diary of an Ambassador 
by VISCOUNT D’ABERNON 


But for the quiet efforts of this great ambas- 
sador, the important post-war European treaties 
might never have been signed. “An unusual 
keenness and clarity of analysis, a brilliance of in- 
tuition in appraisal of human beings, and a superb 
bred-in-the-bone dignity give it the attributes of 
permanent history.” —N. Y. Evening Post. $5.00 


In the great company 
of Page and Grey! 


LORD HALDANE 


(RICHARD BURDON HALDANE: An Autobiography) 


Half a century of English history, seen through 
the eyes of one of England’s most brilliant and 
courageous statesmen. Haldane’s life is a revela- 
tion of and a participation in the richness of the 
finest civilization of the age in which we live. 
Beautifully written—a delight to read. TIlus- 


trated. $5.00 
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British Tribunals 


Justice and Administrative Law: A Study of the British Con- 
stitution. By William A. Robson. The Macmillan 
Company. 12/6. 


HAT most parthenogenetic of reputable ladies, the 

| British Constitution, is again in parturition and Mr. 
Robson enumerates no less than thirteen adminis- 
trative tribunals which have been born within the last few 
decades, and which must be treated seriously as courts. To 
these must be added a host of domestic organizations, clubs, as- 
sociations, federations which perform judicial functions and 
therefore create law. Mr. Robson does more than enumerate 
them. He analyzes and interprets them and attempts an ex- 
position of that judicial temper which on high authority it is 
their first duty to maintain. If the growth of new tribunals 
has compelled us to consider the nature of judicial functions, 
that is in itself one of the great advantages to be derived from 
them. Mr. Robson’s critical and sensible examination is wel- 
come. By repeated investigations of this sort, we may be saved 
the graver errors involved in our inherited habit of denying 
development until the result is full-grown and partially decayed. 

Max Rapin 


New Shelburne Essays 


The Demon of the Absolute. By Paul Elmer More. Prince- 
ton University Press. $2.50. 


6s Y ADMIT my shortcomings, and am trying in the present 
| volume to amend my ways.” Now that is a generous 
admission on the part of a critic of such standing as 
Professor More’s and, one might well think, received in an 
equally generous spirit, it must bring peace between the pro- 
fessor and the “younger” and “middle” generations who have 
hitherto viciously attacked his pedantic obscurantism. But one 
thinks in vain to see this great Hector in the weeds of peace. 
One is not even permitted so short a space of illusion as it 
takes to penetrate his philosophy before one is rudely awakened 
to the fact that Mr. More was only spoofing. 

What he really means is that he has discovered the reason 
why he and his fellow-academicians have not been appreciated: 
they offered us “meat for men” whereas we came to them 
“desiring milk for babes.” So now we are given milk but hardly 
for babes, since in it float these indissoluble, indigestible lumps, 
“humanism,” “tradition,” “eternal verities of the spirit,” which, 
when swallowed whole, produce the colic absolute and the 
nightmares of contradiction. 

Homer and the great writers who followed him, argues 
Professor More, have established a tradition of excellence, and 
hence the criteria of excellence, simply through the universal 
appeal of their works to many generations of men. But if 
you or I or Bernard Shaw or Elihu Root, the statesman and 
lover of detective stories, challenges the appeal of the illustrious 
dead, our claims are thrown out of court by the mere state- 
ment that we are not educated. For education is “above all, 
a discipline of the soul in the appreciation of pleasure and pain.” 
And as if that does not beg the question sufficiently, Mr. More 
grandly sweeps away all logic with this statement: 


The spirit of indolence and conceit is the animating cause 
behind the bitterness of those who proclaim against stand- 
ards. It is the indolence, moral in some [Anatole France is 
cited as an example], intellectual in others, that revolts from 
such discipline as would enable a man to judge between the 
higher and the lower pleasure; it is the conceit that makes 
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By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


DISARMAMENT 


“Anyone who imagines that the disarmament 
movement has enlisted the wisdom of the 
nations should by all means read and ponder 
this book. It is a masterly, comprehensive sur- 
vey of the disarmament situation. The author 
has a lively style and caustic wit.’—William 
MacDonald in the New York Times. $5.00 


STENDHAL 
By PAUL HAZARD 


A witty, penetrating biography of a most 
unusual and enigmatic life. Put “Stendhal” be- 
side your copies of “Disraeli,” “Ariel,” and 
“Goethe.” It is of the same fine calibre. $3,00 


LONELY AMERICANS 
By ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


Eight outstanding Americans — individualists 
who refused to “run with the pack’—are the 
subjects of these sympathetic narratives. 
“Entertaining and informative.’—Van Wyck 
Brooks. $3.50 


DAYS IN THE SUN 
By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 


Spain through Danish eyes. “Nexo has gotten 
next to something real about the country.” 
N. Y. Times. $3.00 


SEVEN BROTHERS 
By ALEXIS KIVI 


“This great Finnish classic is thoroughly native 
to its soil, steeped to richness in native folk- 
lore, legend and customs. A rollicking, lusty 
tale."—The Nation. $2.50 


DAUGHTER OF 
EARTH 


By Agnes Smedley 


“The author writes about life more 
intensely than most of us manage 
to live it. The story seems to have been pro- 
pelled into being by an urgency too desperate 
to be denied. It is told as if sheer emotion had 
made the words and poured them on the paper; 
there is no evidence of deliberate conscious 
artifice.’—The Nation. $2.50 
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him cling tenaciously to his naked temperament as a better 
guide than the voice of tradition. Standards there are, and 
all men judge by them; but there is a vast difference between 
the standards of education and those of a self-satisfied 
ignorance. 


When Mr. More turns from the task of establishing ab- 
stractions as principles of criticism to consider the concrete even 
though befuddled theories of aesthetics now current, he re- 
covers his poise and his logic. The absurdities in the postu- 
lates of Signor Croce, Sefior Ortega, Professor Whitehead, and 
the poseurs who publish their literary excrescence in transition 
are clearly and directly disclosed. It is a great disappointment 
to turn from these few pages to his weak and willing judgments 
of contemporary American writers. 

JoHAN SMERTENKO 


Poster Art 


The Poster Stamp. A. Broun. $6. 
Modern Poster Annual. Vol. 5, 1928-1929. A. Broun. $6. 
Posters and Publicity. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. 

William Edwin Rudge. $4.50. 

NY one who has acted upon the saying, “I’d rather look 
at the ads than read the stories” would have a good 
time with the books listed above, for each of them is 

filled with reproductions of advertisements or with the adver- 
tisements themselves. And the samples assembled here from 
many countries give one in a few moments as much advertising 
entertainment as would otherwise require many years and miles. 

“The Poster Stamp” is a collection of over two hundred 
posterettes and labels. I had no idea of the extent to which 
such advertising had been pushed. Unfortunately the collection 
seems to have been made solely with the idea of further popu- 
larizing the medium, and neither the arrangement nor the in- 
troduction gives any idea of the development of this technique. 
But the volume is at least an interesting study in national char- 
acteristics. The German, French, and British labels are much 
as one would expect, but the American differ from the usual 
diagnosis. Instead of being vigorous, decisive, and revolution- 
ary, our manner in advertisements inclines to the dulcet in 
color, the graceful in line, and the refined, suggestive, or whim- 
sical in phrasing. The second book suffers from the same 
faults as the first and despite being an “annual” has advertise- 
ments from several years back. But it too is fascinating to 
study. Especially attractive are three Italian posterettes for 
liqueurs and a sample by an American firm of a stationery box- 
top design. 

The third book, “Posters and Publicity,” is a far more 
careful piece of editing. The reproductions are classed as 
“press advertisements,” “show cards,” “booklets,” and “packs,” 
each class being discussed, thoughtfully if briefly in the intro- 
duction, and a comparison made of the work of the more im- 
portant countries during the past year. In general the con- 
clusions are confirmed by the reproductions. The editors feel, 
contrary to Mr. Broun, that German designing tends toward 
the pedantic, and one might add, the supermanic. They feel 
that the French favor too greatly l’art pour l’art, but, as one 
can see, France is a nation of exceptions in this as in other 
things. They think that English advertising art hits the best 
balance between design and copy, and that the English lead in 
newspaper publicity while in the “quality journals” American 
work excels. The introduction points out that so far photog- 
raphy has played a minor and not too happy role in advertising. 
What might be done is shown by an advertisement of gloves by 
Draeger Fréres, and by a poster of the London Underground 
Railway. Watter GUTMAN 
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‘*Thrillingly lovely writing,”’ 
says HERSCHEL BRICKEL of 


THE BURNING FOUNTAIN 
By ELEANOR CARROLL CHILTON 
Author of Shadows Waiting 


“In this story of Lynneth, who was conceived in heed- 
less ecstasy, a child of the very lightning and thun- 
der, you will find a blend of such antagonistic 
qualities as suspense and contemplation, loveliness 
and rigid reasoning, charm of manner and unmiti- 
gated seriousness."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


JOHN MITCHELL, MINER 
By ELSIE GLUCK 


The biography of the labor leader whose rapid rise 
to power, whose dealings with Roosevelt, Hanna and 
Morgan, whose leadership in one of the most impor- 
tant strikes in the history of the country rank him 
among the great dynamic figures of America. oe 

3.00 


MR. GAY 
By OSCAR SHERWIN 


Being a picture of the life and times of the author 
of The Beggar’s Opera—a plump, bewildered poet 
presented against the charming, dissolute, amazing 
background of 18th century London. $2.50 


FRONTIERS and the FUR TRADE 
By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


A vivid, picturesque epic of the pioneer exploration 
of America. Crowded with romance and adventure. 
This book is a serious contribution to the history of 
our frontier. 3.75 


YOUNG WOODLEY 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


G. B. Stern says: “Young Woodley continues to be, 
as he always was, perhaps the most exquisite study 
in existence, of a boy’s awakening to love”. Mr. Van 
Druten has given us in his novel a more vivid and 
complete presentation than in his famous play of the 
bewilderment and beauty of adolescence. $2.00 


DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
By MARY CHADWICK 


Offers the adult a sound basis for the fulfillment of 
his responsibilities toward the child—viewed in the 
light of modern psychology. $4.00 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
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Books in Brief 


Ice-Bound. A Trader's Adventures in the Siberian Arctic. By 
James M. Ashton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Mr. Ashton has recorded in this pleasant and interesting 
and well-illustrated volume a voyage to the Siberian Arctic 
undertaken by him on behalf of a trading company in 1922. 
His vessel was a cockle-shell of a trading schooner, only sixty- 
seven feet long, whose voyage was entirely successful despite 
all sorts of dangers from ice and storms. Without making any 
claims to being a literary or scientific production the narrative 
is readable and, at points, distinctly valuable. Thus, as a prac- 
ticing lawyer of more than forty years’ standing, who has de- 
voted much time to international law, Mr. Ashton gives his 
opinion that the much-disputed Wrangel Island belongs to the 
Russians despite the fact that Stefansson would award the sov- 
ereignty to Great Britain, contrary to the American claims. 
Mr. Ashton feels that there is a very promising opportunity 
for mutual trade and commerce with the Siberians by way of 
the Siberian Arctic if it is properly undertaken. 


The Desert Road to Turkestan. By Owen Lattimore. Little, 
Brown and Company. $4. 

There is a No Man’s Land in the heart of Asia, where 
men still live as they lived in Marco Polo’s day. A few white 
travelers have crossed it here and there, but much of it is 
utterly unmapped—land feared even by the boldest caravan- 
drivers on the great trans-desert highways. Owen Lattimore, 
a twenty-six-year-old Chinese-speaking American, in 1926-1927 
made the long camel journey from Kuei-hua in Northwest 
China to Ku Cheng-tze and Urumchi in Turkestan, following 
a road through the dunes and deserts revived in the last decade 
of civil war when the older and better marked routes became 
unsafe. He lived the ancient life of the caravans, and his book 
has their authentic flavor. It is far-away and exotic, yet curi- 
ously akin to something which our own West has lost only in 
the last half-century. And he tells his amazing story simply 
and without bravado, yet with intensity and power. 


Mary, Queen of Scots. By Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert. 
Translated by Mary Agnes Hamilton. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $5. 

What tiresome things facts must be to the fictionizing biog- 
raphers! Change a few names and omit a few dates in this 
book and, behold! one would have merely an historical novel 
in one’s hands. It has such an abundance of go, dash, colorful 
incident, and so on, that it seems almost heartless to suggest 
that, since the book isn’t quite fiction or biography, perhaps it 
really isn’t quite anything. This possibly smacks too much of 
the “rules” of Samuel Johnson and his circle; but it may at 
least be suggested that this “biography” offers nothing new 
either in fact or—what is vastly more important—in method 
of presentation. It is merely a very readable piece of nerv- 
ously energetic prose that happens—just happens—to be con- 
cerned with Mary, Queen of Scots. 


New Yorkers: Stuyvesant to Roosevelt. By Albert Ulmann. 
Chaucer Head Bookshop. $4. 

A sort of guidebook to the best-known personalities of 
New York, from its earliest settlement to the present time. 
Tom Paine, Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, Washington 
Irving, Peter Cooper, and others are the subjects of trivial 
essays. The illustrations are fairly interesting. 


Music at Midnight. By Muriel Draper. Harper and Brothers. 


The memoirs of a hostess whose Florentine and London 
homes were unfailingly hospitable to a succession of distin- 
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JOHN 
JACOB 
ASTOR 


The Fur King, Father of the Trust, 
Landlord of New York 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


Utterly unapologetic toward his protagonist, 
Mr. Howden Smith presents the founder of big 
business as he really was—both petty and great. 
“One reads this chronicle of facts in amaze- 
ment,” reports Harry Hansen in The World. 
“Mr. Howden Smith writes no family memoir. 
This is an uncompromising biography—a chap- 
ter in American history.” Sixteen ae 

3.50 


Ford Madox Ford’s 


THE 
ENGLISH 
NOVEL 


Happily unorthodox, scholarly, Ford sweeps up 
novelists and novel-writing into his masterful 
survey. $1.00 


AN HOUR OF 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By SAMUEL E. MORISON, M. A., Ph. D. 


A clear cut, authoritative story of our country’s 
development to fit one’s pocket. $1.00 
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guished artists just previous to the war. Like all good recol- 
lections, these are charmingly trivial. Who can resist an 
authoress who writes thus (she is speaking of Gertrude Stein) : 
“Certainly she tried to break up word habits that no longer 
convey any meaning, so long have they been used as symbols of 
things that do not exist, and so often have they been dipped in 
and out of the pools of imagined and actual experience that lie 
deep in the history of the race. I wish she would break up 
mine. Look at that sentence for instance. It does not mean 
a thing.” 


John Wilkes Booth. Fact and Fiction of Lincoln’s Assassina- 
tion. By Francis Wilson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.50. 

In this, his second work on the subject, a distinguished 
actor tells in undistinguished prose the full tale of Booth be- 
fore and after he killed Lincoln. The strange story is given 
with many documents and much commentary; the documents 


are valuable. 


Images in Jade. Translations from Classical and Modern Chi- 
nese Poetry. By Arthur Christy. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Christy’s only contribution of value, in view of the 
work already done by Arthur Waley and others in the classical 
field, is his group of poems translated from modern Chinese 
magazines. Even then there is remarkably little that sounds 
new. Tradition is strong in Chinese poetry. 


A Pamphlet Against Anthologies. By Laura Riding and Rob- 
ert Graves. Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2. 

Even if it were wrong in its main contention (that the 
great majority of poetry anthologies are detrimental to poetry 
in general and to the reputations of the poets in particular) this 
little volume would be a joy to read. Nothing could be more 
vigorous and welcome than the authors’ scathing criticism of 
Palgrave and Quiller-Couch or the utterly annihilating reexam- 
ination of “perfect modern lyrics” such as Masefield’s “Car- 
goes,” Yeats’s “Innisfree,” and De la Mare’s “Arabia.” It 
should be apparent that these latter are all quite bad poems, but 
the fact has been obscured because they are so frequently and 
unthinkingly anthologized. It is practically impossible not to 
agree with the acid conclusions of Miss Riding and Mr. Graves. 
No book publisher could (or rather, should) read them without 
blushing. 


Drama 


Ironic Episode 


66 AN’S ESTATE” by Beatrice Blackmar and Bruce 
M Gould (Biltmore Theater) is the latest production 
of the Theater Guild. Though much honester and 
less pretentious than “Dynamo” and, in a sense, more impor- 
tant than “Caprice,” it will not operate greatly toward raising 
the standard which the Guild appears to have set itself this 
season. It will be moderately enjoyed for its sincerity, its 
freedom from the hokum which might so easily have spoiled 
it (and which spoiled “Coquette” which had an analogous 
theme), and the admirable acting of Margalo Gillmore. 

The theme is one which has been rendered so familiar 
to us by innumerable novels that it constitutes no small tri- 
umph for the authors to have elicited from the audience even 
the mild appreciation the play received. Again the poky Mid- 
western town with its poky sex morals and poky materialism. 


Again the revolt of youth, this time in the person of young 
Jerry who wants to be an architect and build cathedrals on 
Fifth Avenue. Jerry (who is merely the rapidly disappearing 
shadow of Felix Fay) makes big talk about Freedom and Free 
Love and No Woman Will Stand in the Way of My Career. 
But the inevitable happens: moonlight and the charms of his 
co-freelover plus that puzzling lack of foresightedness which 
appears to distinguish young American amoureaux on the stage 
combine to produce the consequences—and before he is aware 
of it Jerry has got himself married and is all ready to go into 
the hardware business on Main Street. This bald recital, as 
a matter of fact, hardly does justice to the rather neat com- 
plication of the plot which makes the irony stand out in much 
less simplified relief. 

As is only natural, the authors have progressed mentally 
beyond the Anderson-Dell School. They do not see their young 
rebels as heroic standard-bearers carrying aloft the flag of 
liberty. Jerry and Sesaly are just two youngsters, two typi- 
cal small-town youngsters passing through the inevitable period 
of revolt against that tyranny of the older generation which 
will be their own proudly borne hallmark in another twenty 
years. 

A program note speaks of the theme of the play as “the 
revolt of youth against constrictive environment.” ‘This is but 
partially true; and it is misleading. Now that all the Mid- 
western hullabaloo is over and rebellion is no longer fash- 
ionable, we are able to view both in a clearer light. What 
Felix Fay and Carol Kennicot and Jerry and Sesaly are re- 
volting against is not really a “constrictive environment” but 
their own limitations. They have read just sufficient litera- 
ture to envision for themselves a life of freedom; and they 
are simply lacking in the intelligence to construct that life. 
All their fretting and despair and emotional rant is simply a 
dull, unconscious rage at themselves for being stupid. They 
talk about sex freedom; but there is, of course, no such thing 
as sex freedom in the abstract. Sex freedom enjoyed at the 
wrong time turns out to be sex bondage, as the hero and hero- 
ine of “Man’s Estate” discover to their great dismay. Had 
Jerry really been in earnest about his artistic ideals he would 
have taken his $750 scholarship, worked during the summer 
so as to make another $500, and gone with Sesaly to college 
to live and love under conditions which, if difficult, would not 
have been impossible. 

But the necessary practical intelligence was lacking; and 
so Jerry and Sesaly blamed everything on society, Main Street, 
and other convenient abstractions. 

It is this fundamental weakness in their characters that 
makes it a little difficult to take “Man’s Estate” very seri- 
ously. The hero and heroine are so obviously Main Streeters 
enjoying that tiny fling which results from an inability to recog- 
nize one’s limitations that their little tragedy is hardly moving. 
It is a briefly ironic episode which ten years ago America sighed 
heavily over but which today merely mildly amuses us. The 
Revolution is over: young America has either settled down 
or it goes its own gay way. In either case it has stopped 
discussing itself and its problems: this it leaves to the Sunday 
supplements and the playwrights. 

The production is worth seeing for the sake of Margalo 
Gillmore, who does wonders with extremely trite lines; and 
for good bits by Dudley Digges, Elizabeth Patterson, and Earle 
Larimore. The acting, on the whole, is not up to the Guild 
standard; but this is partly ascribable to that conventional 
“homey” dialogue which is so painfully natural that it makes 
even the best actor appear artificial. 

Cuirton P. Fapiman 

[Joseph Wood Krutch, who has been absent on vacation, 
will return this week and will resume his weekly drama articles 
in the next issue of The Nation.] 
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Significant Facts in March 


The Nation Applauds 


The abolition of compulsory military 
training at De Pauw University. 


Tue Nation, March 20 


President Hoover’s order withdraw- 
ing all government oil lands from 
further leasing. 


Tue Nation, March 20 


President Hoover’s order for pub- 
licity for tax refunds larger than 
$20,000. 

Tue Nation, March 20 


The new spirit toward Mexico 
manifested during the present crisis. 


Tue Nation, March 27 


The organization of a progressive 
movement for reforming the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Tue Nation, March 27 


President Hoover’s arrangements 
with the Washington correspondents 
whereby the Unofficial Spokesman is 
abolished. 

Tue Nation, April 3 


The good-fellowship and the good 
sense expressed in Ambassador 
Houghton’s speech of farewell on 
the occasion of retiring from the 
British ambassadorship. 

Tue Nation, April 10 


THE NATION 


The Nation Deplores 


The disclosure of the failure of the 
Lowell committee to include an ac- 
count of the vindication of witnesses 
who swore to an alibi in behalf of 
Sacco. 

Tue Nation, March 13 


The passage of the Jones law put- 
ting the penalty for violation of the 
Volstead Act on a par with that for 
arson, rape, burglary and second- 
degree murder. 


Tue Nation, March 13, 27 


President Hoover’s choice of the 
familiar Republican type of Cabinet. 
Tue Nation, March 13 


The defeat of Governor Roosevelt's 
power program in New York. 


Tue Nation, March 27 


The sinking of the British schooner 
I’m Alone by a Coast Guard cutter 
off the American coast. 

Tue Nation, April 3 


President Hoover’s failure to pro- 
duce a program for agricultural 
relief. 

Tue Nation, April 3 
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LIBERALISM IS 
INAUGURATED 


It is commonly urged against lib- 
eral thinkers that their criticism is 
excessively destructive. They smash 
idols, one hears, without offering ac- 
ceptable substitutes. Perhaps this 
consideration is what induced Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
Nation, to write an “Inaugural That 
Might Have Been.” 

In any event, Mr. Villard cannot 
be accused of knocking President 
Hoover’s opening address and failing, 
at the same time, to present some- 
thing which could have been used 
in its place. The man at The 
Nation’s helm may be a dissenter 
and a deplorer. But he at least has 
nerve enough to put his own cards 
on the table face up. 

And make no mistake about it. 
This Villard version of what should 
have issued from the capitol steps 
at high noon, March 4, is an able 
presentation of the liberal slant on 
the American scene. It calls for 
square dealing with the common 
man, spread of real prosperity, even- 
handed justice, preservation of lib- 
erties, disarmament, world peace, 
social progress and the like. 

Precisely what would have hap- 
pened if Herbert Hoover had de- 
livered this Villard pronunciamento 
is, of course, a matter of speculation 
quite devoid of practicality. It is 
safe to say, however, that 90 per 
cent. of those who voted the Hoover 
ticket wouldn’t have understood it, 
and the remaining 10 per cent. 
would have ended up in a free-for- 
all. That is at once the weakness 
and the strength of unrestrained 
liberalism. We are for it, in mod- 


eration, nevertheless. 
—Trenton Times. 
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great new spiritual 


| 
| A 

| Autobiography 
| 


channel 


BY 
| LUDWIG LEWISOHN 





Mr. Lewisohn, widely known through the suc- 
cess of UPSTREAM and THE ISLAND 
WITHIN, has written this significant study of 
America. In the form of a spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, he offers his mature criticism and appre- 
ciation, recording the result of provocative 
thought and intense experience with his usual 
beauty of style and subtle artistic sense. The 
book is a record of his life in the literary world of New York— 
anecdotes of the staff of the Nation, the inner circle of dramatic 
critics, the famous frequenters of the Algonquin—and it is be- 
sides, his judgment of America, seen with the clear detachment 
of an expatriate. It is a book of much feeling, thought and wis- 
dom, of value to Jew and Gentile alike, to all who respect real 
integrity and intellectual honesty, an important document from 
one of America’s greatest living writers. $3.50 








Critical Estimates of Mr. Lewisohn CONTENTS 


' . . 1. Journey’s End 

He combines knowledge, deep feeling, sincerity and | 2 America and an Amer- 
: i. a r om 

an uncanny flair for mixing expositions with drama : ies cnt ie 

to make a whole that is immeasurably alive. selves 


—N. Y. Times. “He belongs of right to the most > = a Cities 
distinguished circle of contemporary writers in | ¢ spice 1 
a ° ° os \. rican Interlude 
America.”—Saturday Review of, sv tena He | 7. of Ancestors and Im- 
ri ith consummate skill.”—Harry Hansen. mortality 
wees WE J 8. The Great Study 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW Epilogue 








HARPER & BROTHERS Send me postpaid one copy of Mid-Channel, » by Ludwig 
| 49 East 33rd Street, Lewisohn, $3.50 and... - es 


New York City 
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Hows AND Wuys 
OF HuMAN BEHAVIOR 


by George A. Dorsey 


“As stimulating as a new set of 
glands.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“A fascinating book, full of 
kindly, helpful wisdom.”—Ru pert 
Hughes. “Vitally useful knowl- 
edge in applied science for lay- 


men.”—N. Y. Times. $3.50 


PEDER VICTORIOUS 
by O. E. Rolvaag 


“A most eloquent story.”—Harry 
Hansen. “A second masterpiece.” 
—Edward W. Bok. “A strong 
and beautiful book.” —Ellen Glas- 
gow. “No finer work done in 
America or abroad.” —Louis Brom- 


field. $2.50 


DEVILS, 
DruGs AND Doctors 


by Howard W. Haggard ,M.D. 


This is the story of the healing art, 
from medicine man to doctor. 
Within the 405 pages of the book 
are innumerable anecdotes of early 
medical practice, illustrated with 
over 100 reproductions of rare and 
curious old prints. $5.00 


THE FOUNDING 
OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


by George C. Sellery 
and A. C. Krey 


The story of Western Europe 
from the Fall of Rome to the 
Peace of Westphalia, which ended 
the Thirty Years War. “Strong 
imaginative appeal . . . inspired 
selection of quaint and revealing 
illustration . . . an event in any 
reader’s life.”—Minneapolis Jour- 


nal. $5.00 
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